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THE NEW SOUTH. 


Messrs. Cuarites Depiey Warner, Kirk Moy- 
ROK, CHARLES GraHaM, Joun Durkin, and Horace 
Brabtry recently made an excursion through the 

Southern States as the guests of Mr. Jonn H. In- 

MAN, and they have faithfully reported with pen 
and pencil the picturesque aspects and the indus- 
trial development of the New South for the read- 
evs of Harper's Periodicals. The party visited 
Lynchburg, Richmond, Danville, Atlanta, Augus- 
ta, Charleston, Knoxville, Chattanooga, South 
Pittsburgh, Nashville, Birmingham, Montgomery, 
Pensacola, Mobile, New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 
Vicksburg, Memphis, and Louisville. 

Mr. Wakner’s trained faculty of shrewd obser- 
vation, his just mind and ready sympathy, his 
great intelligence and large experience of travel, 
his tact and humor and cheeriness, especially 
fitted him for this enterprise, in which his com- 
panions have ably seconded him. 

Illustrated articles on Lynchburg, Richmond, 
Danville, Atlanta, and Augusta have already been 
published in Harper's WERKLY. 

In continuation of the series there will appear 
at short intervals in Harrrr’s WERKLY illustrated 
articles descriptive of the other cities visited by 
the “ Harper” party, and these articles will be 
supplemented by richly illustrated papers in Har- 
per’s MaGazine. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
Postage Free to Subscribers in the United States or 
Canada. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE...........-.seeeeecees $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY....... eee paGaddeeens 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR..........cccscscccccccccees 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE...... peedeenesds 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 

(One Namber a week for 52 weeks). .....10 00 


Remittances should be made by Post-ofice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

When no time is apecified, subscriptions will begin 
with the current number. 


Published by HARPER & . & BROTHERS, New York, 


Spring niet. 
See illustration on first page. 

\HIS stylish French capote is made of black 
f | tulle puffed between rows of jet beads. The 
brim is edged with black straw lace dotted with 
fine jet beads. It is slightly notched in the top 
of the front, and the trimming of Charles X. pink 
silk lace is drawn through this notch on the hair. 
The flowers are chrysanthemums of the same new 
pink shade, with some green leaves. Black rib- 
ron strings with picot edge. 
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KITCHEN DIG NIT Y. 

N exceedingly ludicrous and also ex- 
JA asperating incident of the complaint 
about household service is the statement 
that the maids are not treated with suf- 
ficient dignity. One of the loudest com- 
plaints we have heard is that of a well- 
bred person who, deciding to take service, 
was driven from it through the humiliation 
occasioned by the master of the house stand- 
ing up before her, without a word, to be 
helped with his great-coat, taking the help 
for granted, as if she were an automaton. 

Yet in such a case the maid fails to real- 
ize that the more she is treated like an au- 
tomaton by the gentlemen of the house, the 
better it is for her. She does not, or she 
should not, desire to be either a lady—us- 
ing the word technically, and with no re- 
flection on her good manners—or an indi- 
vidual with them, and the prouder and 
more high-spirited she is, the more readily 
she should perceive this. With the women 
of the household it is a very different mat- 
ter, and it would be a household so far out 
of the common sort as to have escaped our 
notice where the female members did not 
put their serving-women on a friendly foot- 
ing, take a personal interest in their affairs, 
help them through their difficulties, and re- 
spect their individuality. 

Another feature of the complaint is so 
wanting in common-sense that one becomes 
impatient in replying to it. It is not that 
the maids object to wearing the cap, which, 
while it keeps the hair from flying into 
gravies and puddings, and gives a desirable 
air of neatness, is invariably becoming. 
The woman who wore nothing else than a 
cap on her head, and not Nelf so pretty a 
one either, when across the seas, on her 
emergence into liberty, having changed her 
skies, frequently does not relish wearing 
what has become a badge of service here; 
although, if she is not ashamed to take ser- 
vice, the question might arise why she is 
ashamed to wear its badge. Yet that is 
generally as much a matter of taste and 
fancy as of principle, and is usually settled 
so easily between the employer and the 
employed as to make small trouble. The 





feature of complaint of which we would 
speak is that which finds fault because the 
maids do not sit at table with the family 
during their meals. 

Could anything show more forcibly than 
this single instance the unreasonableness 
of most of the rest of the complaints as to 
the hardships undergone and cruelties suf- 
fered by our servant-girls ? 

Entreat the maid as kindly as you may, 
she is still never entirely homogeneous, for 
the reason that she has another family—a 
family of her own, elsewhere; that her sis- 
ters and cousins and cronies are in service 
in other peoples’ houses; and that gossip 
goes and comes between them, and they 
make themselves mutually entertaining 
with accounts of what goes on in their re- 
spective places. Now at the table, the gen- 
eral rendezvous of the family, where genial- 
ity and freedom commonly rule, where the 
bonds of thought and speech are relaxed, 
much is said that is not intended to go any 
further. A certain control is exercised dur- 
ing the time of the waiting-maid’s presence, 
shown by the sudden freedom when she has 
left the room at last not toreturn. If, then, 
she were present all the time, eating at the 
table, what family freedom could there be at 
all, what restraint must every tongue prac- 
tise, or else how much danger must every 
family run of having rumor of its affairs 
scattered broadcast to the winds! But even 
that is a minor consideration beside the one 
main fact that the maid is hired to do work, 
and her work for this occasion lies not in sit- 
ting at the table and sharing the feast, but 
in putting the feast on the table, in supply- 
ing the wants of the family there, or in get- 
ting the dishes ready in the kitchen. Ei- 
ther the mistress of the house or one of the 
daughters is to jump up every few moments 
from the table to fill the glass, to pass the 
salt, to renew the bread, or else, the maid 
having a seat there, she is to do it, to the 
destruction equally of ease and pleasure and 
good manners; and either the mistress is to 
go into the kitchen to dish up the various 
food, and then eat after the others are 
through, or the cook is to remain in the 
kitchen and attend to the duties there. It 
would seem as if the understanding must be 
very obtuse which needed much argument 
on the point as to who had best do this es- 
pecial duty. 

But, aside from this, why should we give 
the table the unpleasantness of a person 
sitting there, hot and greasy and soiled to 
more or less degree, at a time when every 
one has made person and toilette the fresh- 
est, most attractive possible? And even 
were the cook to go and make a toilette for 
her part, it would seem a hardship for her 
to have to change her dress again, as she 
must, for the work of washing dishes and 
kettles and clearing up generally after this 
meal is over, and preparing for the next. 
And there is still another consideration in 
this matter, and quite an important one: 
the cook herself would not enjoy it; she 
would be hampered, restrained, and unhap- 
py; she would enjoy a thousandfold more 
her dinner at her own table in the kitchen ; 
and all that she asks, or has a right to ask, 
is that the dinner shall be sufficient, aud 
that the mistress shall allow her the means 
of making it cleanly and comfortable. The 
thing is so unreasonable and foolish, the 
moment it is viewed, that it all seems too 
trivial to talk about. 

Nobody compels people to become ser- 
vants; nothing compels them but their own 
choice of work, some work being necessary 
to them. But if a person has work to be 
done, and is unable or unwilling to do it 
herself, and pays another for doing it, then 
the person who takes it to do, and receives 
the payment for doing it, is compelled by 
right and decency to consent to the inevi- 
table conditions of work. Generally speak- 
ing she accepts her duty graciously, and 
we do not think it is the worker who com- 
plains that she does not receive honor and 
dignity, but rather those meddlesome people 
who are so concerning themselves with the 
rights of others that they forget that both 
sides to a contract have rights, and that 
the mistress should be considered in some 
proportionate degree to the maid. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
RIVAL AMUSEMENTS. 

'J\HERE lately appeared in some of our news- 

papers the reminiscences of an aged man 
living in a town from which many families had 
emigrated. In his youth, he said, every house 
was occupied by a large family, and there was 
never any difficulty in getting up a kissing party 
at short notice. Would there be any great diffi- 
culty now in most of our rural villages ? ? I fear 
not. A lady was telling me, not long since, of being 
present at a gathering of young people in a New 
England country town, where a favorite game 
was one called “ going to Boston.” A youth and 
maiden, chosen by lot, went their rounds through 
the room, hand in hand, he kissing every young wo- 
man and she every young man, while between ev- 
ery two of these osculations they kissed one an- 





other. This presents the affectionate practice in 
its very simplest form, and without the disguise 
of “ forfeits” or any of the intricacies of “ string 
games.” Why it is called “ going to Boston,” I 
know not, as the manners of that city are gener- 
ally supposed to err on the side of coldness 
rather than of ardor, Perhaps the popular im- 
pression is that those who are preparing for that 
cool climate must lay in an ample supply of hu- 
man warmth beforehand, as people collect buffa- 
lo-robes and hot soapstones for a sleigh-ride. 

It may be asserted, in a general way, that 
wherever in the United States you do not find 
dancing, you find kissing. In communities where 
dancing was disapproved I have seen “string 
games” called for and carried into practice at en- 
tertainments held in school-houses, and even at 
church sociables. In such places church mem- 
bers and, for aught I know, deacons take part in 
the amusement; and I have seen it develop a 
friskiness, so to speak, in grizzled men, which made 
them, one would say, anything but seductive or be- 
guiling to the young and fair. Among those of 
earlier years kissing becomes, in such communi- 
ties, a systematic pursuit, like hunting or fishing. 
Young girls whose parents object to it are neg- 
lected or disliked; a young man in such a vil- 
lage told a friend of mine, with some indignation, 
that she was the only girl in town whom he had 
not kissed. It is of no use to object to it as im- 
moral where the church members are committed 
to it. Perhaps it cannot be called immoral; but 
when society has reached a certain stage of re- 
finement these games vanish. The symbol of 
that increased refinement is usually dancing. 
Dancing, whatever its drawbacks, serves prac- 
tically as the antidote to kissing games; where 
one begins, the other dies out. They do not 
seem to flourish side by side; at any rate, people 
rarely go back from dancing to kissing. Grant- 
ing, for the sake of argument, that it is necessary 
to have some amusement, the choice lies, in our 
villages and their scattered families, between 
these two forms of relaxation. Which is the 
better of the two? 

A friend of mine, wishing some years since to 
hire a grove for a large rural picnic, was asked 
by the proprietor of the grove whether there was 
to be dancing. On being answered Yes, he 
seemed much relieved, and went on to say that, 
as a rule, picnics were much more decent and or- 
derly if they allowed it. In the absence of dan- 
cing, he said, there were usually kissing games, 
followed by romping, mock marriages, and ail sorts 
of rudeness, so that he was always glad if there 
was to be dancing. It was always orderly, and 
never led to any trouble. This is, I should think, 
a very common observation. I have seen thou- 
sands of people gathered at Rocky Point day 
after day in summer, with dancing going on all 
day long, and never a word or an act that I 
should be unwilling to have a young person see; 
and I have seen at country church gatherings, 
where dancing would have been thought a sin, 
romping and rudeness such as no young girl 
ought to take part in. In view of this there is 
something very curious in the way in which re- 
vivalists like Rev. Sam Jones lavish their indig- 
nation on the lesser evil and ignore the greater. 
“T have been hunting for a dancing Christian for 
many years,” said Mr. Jones in a late address, 
“and I have never found one, for I used to run 
with that sort of cattle before I was converted. 
And cattle, brethren, is a Scriptural term... .1 
don’t want any man to cut a figure on a ball-room 
floor with his arm around my wife or daughter, 
and I don’t believe you do. Purity—purity is 
what we want.” But if the contact of the arm 
is objectionable in the dance, where there is no 
kissing, does that contact become purer when it is 
the gre to a scuffle and a smack? Are a 
young girl’s lips less sacred than her gloved hand 
or her waist? I confess to a surprise sometimes 
at the composure with which mothers can sit in 
a ball-room and see their daughters revolving in 
the arms of men whom they know to be coarse, 
if not vile; but the contact is, after all, compara- 
tively slight and temporary, whereas the thought 
of having received a kiss from such a person 
would be to a truly refined woman an ignominy 
which the waters of the Atlantic Ocean could not 
easily wash away. 

To those who believe it possible or desirable 
for very young people to live without social inter- 
course, or to live wholly by religious and in- 
tellectual companionship, I have nothing to say, 
except to express disagreement with their belief. 
If all that our youths and maidens can reasonably 
demand is a prayer-meeting or a course in San- 
serit, be it so. But if they are to have social 
amusements together, we must consider which 
are the most innocent; and if the choice lies 
practically, in our country towns, between kissing 
and dancing, can any person seriously doubt 
which is best? Grant that there is no guilt in 
the coarser practice; peasant communities have 
always practised it; but our rural regions are 
not peasant communities, and they have really 
outgrown this form of entertainment. In Clough’s 
pretty hexameter poem, “ The Bothie of Toper-na- 
Vuolich,” the lovely peasant girl shudders when 
first kissed by her more educated lover, and thus 
explains it: 

* As we went home, you kissed me for saying your 
name. It was dreadful. 

a a soe kissed before,’ she added, blushing 

“§ bars been kissed more than once, by Donald, 

my cousin, and others ; 

It is the way of the lads, and I make up my mind 

not to mind it. 

But, Mr. Philip, last Di and from you, it was 

different quite, si 

When I ae that ‘all over, I am shocked and ter- 

rified a 

Yes, it was ; dreadful. ” 

I do not mean to put every rustic kiss through- 
out our own community in such a serious light as 
this, only to point out that every gain in refine- 
ment makes such a familiarity seem a more se- 
rious thing. T. W. H. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
LX. 


F cleanliness in the kitchen conduces to the 

comfort of a household, from the head down 
to the help, so does that of the cellar and store- 
room, when there are such adjuncts to the estab- 
lishment, and this can be assured only by care 
on the part of the help. In the country, where 
the cellar is usually the store-room, too constant 
care cannot be given to it. If it is wet, some 
means must be devised to dry it, for the health 
of the household as well as for the preservation 
of the food stored there; and no drainage from 
outside should ever enter it. The whitewash 
used for the walls should be made with the cop- 
peras water already spoken of, and applied at 
least four times a year, for it is one of the best 
of disinfectants. If the ice-box is kept in the 
cellar, the water caused by the melting ice should 
never be allowed to drip on the floor. Milk, vin- 
egar, cider, and other liquids should be carefully 
guarded against leakage, and the brine from salt- 
ed meats never spilled upon the ground or floor. 

All barrels and boxes stored in cellars should 
be moved occasionally, to make sure that no 
dampness or mould is collecting under them ; and 
vegetable bins should receive attention, especially 
in rainy seasons ; if carpets or blankets are used 
to cover the vegetables, they should be washed 
and dried out-of-doors occasionally, and straw or 
hay used for such purpose should be renewed 
whenever it becomes damp. All the root vege- 
tables keep best in sand; onions, on shelves or 
in open baskets; cabbages, in bins or barrels, 
with the roots uppermost; melons, squash, and 
pumpkins, laid without pressing; the green vege- 
tables, in a tub sprinkled with water, or in the 
ice-box wrapped in a wet cloth, Sweet-potatoes 
need to be very dry, and do not keep long. White 
potatoes do well in barrels or bins ; toward spring, 
when they are likely to sprout, they should be 
washed, put successively in a basket which will 
fit in a large boiler, and plunged into boiling wa- 
ter for three minutes ; this will destroy the sprouts 
without injuring the potatoes, which may be cool- 
ed, dried, and kept as usual. 

Meats, poultry, and game should be hung up, 
not laid on shelves or dishes; if fresh fish is to 
be kept overnight, it should be salted and pep- 
pered and laid on an earthern dish, not on a 
board or shelf. Milk and butter should be kept 
in closed vessels or tubs, the butter being cover- 
ed with brine or with salt, and a cloth under the 
head of the firkin. All such things will keep 
very well in a dry cellar temperature of from 40° 
to 50° F. If there is no ice-box, and it is de- 
sirable to keep ice temporarily, wrap it many 
times in newspapers, and lay it on a rack in a tub 
setinadry place. Frozen fish, meat, poultry, and 
vegetables should be thawed by total immersion 
in a tub of cold water set in a cool place; never 
by exposure to heat. If an ice-box is used, i 
should be thoroughly washed with hot water ne 
soda at least twice a week in summer, and once 
in winter, and food should never be laid upon 
the shelves, or put into it wrapped in paper; it 
should always be on earthen dishes; no food of 
any kind should ever be put away in metal dish- 
es, unless they are porcelain-lined or glazed. 
Wooden racks and shelves in ice-boxes need fre- 
quent scalding and drying; galvanized iron ones 
are better. 

When there is the least unpleasant odor about 
an ice-box, it shows either ignorance or careless- 
ness on the part of those in charge of it; it is 
unquestionably the duty of the faithful servant 
at least to observe and report all undesirable 
conditions, even if it is not in her power to 
remedy them, As everything connected with 
the larder is constantly under her observation, 
she cannot fail to see things which may escape 
the eye of the mistress, unless the latter makes a 
careful daily inspection; she certainly should 
keep an outlook for possible wrong conditions. 
Sometimes a trusted servant has entire charge of 
the market supplies, and if she is worthy of the 
confidence reposed in her she will take pride in 
making the most of them; certainly if she knows 
how to take care of them she can be a greater 
help, and therefore her services will be more valu- 
able, especially in emergencies when the mistress 
is ill or absent. 

In the store-room proper or the pantry the 
same cleanliness should be exercised ; no liquids 
should be spilled without being at once wiped up; 
no solid particles like flour or sugar should be 
allowed to remain upon the shelves or floor, lest 
those two household pests, Croton-bugs and ants, 
be attracted to the store-room. It is claimed that 
powdered borax mixed with sugar and laid under 
the shelf papers will drive them away; the gen- 
uine Persian insect powder, which is made from 
dried Persian camomile, should drive away or de- 
stroy then; but certainly some of the creatures 
seem to be the Wandering Jews of the insect 
world, for they flourish on all insecticides. One 
notable house-keeper reports much satisfaction 
from the use of wild thyme as repelling the in- 
vasions of red ants; this comes naturally into the 
store-room as one of that 


**Odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds,” 


the flowering aromatic herbs with which house- 
wifely custom hangs our pantry shelves; in ad- 
dition to its excellent culinary qualities, it is a 
good antiseptic and aromatic, like all the rest of 
the mint family. 

To guard against the spilling of dry groceries, 
they should be changed from the paper bags in 
which many of them are bought to tin cans or 
wooden boxes; even paper boxes are preferable 
to bags. Order should be preserved upon the 
shelves, and receptacles so closed as to conceal 
their contents should be labelled. Preserves, 
pickles, catsups, sauces, and oil in bottles or glass 
jars keep best if shielded from the light with 
paper wrappers. The pantry should be well ven- 
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tilated and protected from dampness; hot food 
should not be put into the pantry or store-room, 
because the steam from it causes dampness; no 
hot food should ever be covered unless in the 
process of canning or preserving. 

When groceries and provisions are bought at 
wholesale, there is one idea which should never 
be admitted to the mind; that is that because 
there is abundance on hand there may be any 
waste tolerated ; small quantities given or thrown 
away soon balance the saving of purchase by the 
case or barrel. It is for this reason that some 
house-keepers decline to buy largely; but that 
only argues lack of good management. Ifa ser- 
vant shows any lavish disposition, the mistress 
should deal out exactly the weekly, or even daily, 
supply—if the latter course is necessary—making 
the fact perfectly well understood that certain 
given proportions of uncooked food must yield a 
relative number of finished dishes. Any servant 
who possesses reasoning powers and conscience 
will soon see that this is the only system of eco- 
nomical management which can end favorably. 
The house-keeper’s rule should be to supply 
enough of the ingredients called for to make a 
good dish; then, if there is failure, the cook is 
either incompetent or dishonest. For such qual- 
ities there are remedies, the first being tolerable 
if there is an accompanying disposition to learn. 

Some culinary failures come from an unwilling- 
ness ou the part of the help to acknowledge that 
she does not know how to do the thing required ; 
if there is in the kitchen a perfectly accurate and 
reliable cookery book containing clear and con- 
tinuous recipes, the chances are that a girl who 
can read and who likes her business in life will be 
anxious to put its teachings into operation. 

An earnest word may be said to mistresses in 
this connection: before asking a girl to prepare 
any definite dish, every ingredient called for 
should be given her; no reasonable person would 
expect even the best of cooks to make a plum- 
pudding without plums ; and yet mistresses some- 
times say of a missing ingredient, perhaps indis- 
pensable, “ Never mind ; leave it out.” Then one 
of three—the author, the cook, or the instigator 
—is responsible for a spoiled dish. 

Next to the pantry proper comes the butler’s 
pantry, which in modern houses is often a recess 
or small room between the kitchen and dining- 
room. Where there is only one general servant, 
this will fall under her care, as also will the din- 
ing-room. The same neatness should prevail 
there as in the kitchen, especially in regard to 
the sink, where the dining-room silver and china 
are generally washed ; hot water with borax, and 
a lump of washing soda in the sink, and plenty 
of clean towels—all are requisite here. Glass 
and delicate china require gentle handling and 
wiping with soft, dry towels, Sometimes the mis- 
tress will wash these and the silver at the table 
after the meal is over. There can be no more 
housewifely and graceful custom, and if it is fol- 
lowed, certain cherished pieces are the better for it. 

The closets where the dishes are kept should 
be dusted at least once a week, and always kept 
in order. Powdered borax under the shelf papers 
will tend to free them from small vermin. For 
mice the best remedy is a well-trained cat; the 
destruction of rats and mice by poison is ques- 
tionable, because the creatures are apt to die in 
the walls, and thus temporarily poison the atmos- 
phere. An absolutely effectual remedy against 
the invasion of these small Attilas was communi- 
cated some time ago by Professor Van der Weyde, 
the well-known writer on physical science. It is 
safe in the hands of a careful person. The holes 
from which the rats or mice emerge being found, 
the edges are to be rubbed with a stick of lunar 
caustic held in a pair of pincers: the caustic 
burns severely if taken in the fingers. It can be 
bought at the druggist’s, and kept in an air-tight 
bottle, and never should be handled without the 
pincers, The rats and mice, attempting to leave 
the holes, are turned back by it, and eventually 
driven away. If there are no bits of food left 
about the rooms or closets, or in available places 
in the cellar, rats and mice are not apt to con- 
gregate in occupied houses. 

Sometimes the most absolute cleanliness does 
not seem to guard against the pest of Croton. 
bugs and black beetles or roaches. The specific 
use of these creatures in the scheme of modern 
civilization not yet being so fixed as that of the 
Mexican air-beetle, which the dark-eyed sefioritas 
confine with a golden harness as an ornament to 
their dress, it remains only to wage unremitting 
war against them, with borax, insect powder, cu- 
cumber rinds, and the poisonous roots of black 
hellebore for the last-named midnight monsters ; 
the hellebore must be used cautiously, for it is an 
absolute poison. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING JACKETS, WRAPS, ETC. 


‘co jackets to wear with various spring 
dresses are made of striped or cross-barred 
cloths in two shades of a single color—notably 
brown, blue or gray--or else of two colors in 
soft, vague tints. The shapes are very simple, 
outlining the figure perfectly, being mostly sin- 
gle-breasted, with high standing collar, and quite 
short on the hips and back, with the fronts a 
trifle longer. These are made with lapped seams 
that may have a raw edge, or else be turned un- 
der neatly and stitched. The pockets are mere 
slits on each side. The linings are of striped or 
plain cashmere satteen (which is cashmere with 
satin face), or else thinner twilled silk ; there are 
also many jackets without lining, the seams be- 
ing merely bound. The edges of the jackets are 
bound with braid, or stitched, or else they have 
the cord finish made with braid. The buttons 
are of bone, with eyes in the middle. 

The jackets made to complete special dresses 
of plain cloth, and the covert coats, are more show- 
ily made, and are double-breasted, with sometimes 





a collar of velvet and a revers turned over in front, 
or else the whole garment is edged with a piping 
fold of velvet half an inch wide—a neat trimming 
introduced last season, and especially liked for 
camel’s-hair coats and others of light diagonal 
woollens. Round hoods will be added to many 
checked and plaid coats. Braiding on jackets is 
still commended by English tailors, and the mer- 
chants have imported gimps of bullion that will 
give a military effect to spring coats. 

Spring mantles are exceedingly short and scarf- 
like, being cut off at the waist behind, with a 
fall of contrasting material covering the arm 
from the shoulders to the elbows, and long nar- 
row fronts ending in rosettes or bows of ribbon, 
or in tassels of jet. Passementerie mantles are 
among the novelties, and there are lace and gren- 
adine and silk mantles that have jet ornaments 
almost covering them, These ornaments are large 
pointed or square or three-cornered pieces, with 
jet fringes in strands of great length attached to 
their sides or ends. Some of these fringes ex- 
tend from the shoulder to the end of the mantle, 
covering it entirely, and there are also fringes 
thirty-seven inches deep, made of separate jet 
strands, that will cover the long fronts of the 
mantle, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


Dress skirts will also be trimmed with the yard- 
wide fringes arranged across the entire front as a 
tablier, or else forming merely panels on one side 
or on both. There are fine jet strands attached 
to a small band at top and falling close together, 
yet separate their entire length. A striking nov- 
elty in the way of panels represents a jewelled 
sword made of beads of various colors, the hilt 
studded with Rhine-stones, and loops and tassels 
of beads pendent from it. The new feature of 
passementeries is metal cords of all colors to match 
the dress fabric. twined among colored beads. 
Beads of every color, even the palest pink, am- 
ber, blue, and white, are made into dress trim- 
mings, as well as jets, garnets, silver, steel, and 
the gold-lined beads that do not tarnish. <A great 
many drop trimmings are shown in pear shapes 
of crystals, gilts, jets, and also of the Milan silk- 
covered pendants. The straight galloons of beads 
have Greek key patterns down the middle, with 
diamond meshes on each side, and a picot-like 
edge. A feature of the new bead passementeries 
is the use of the open meshes amid otherwise 
solid designs. Points and long leaves with one 
straight edge are the newest patterns in gimps. 
A great deal of metal cord or gold bullion gimp 
is shown for wool dresses and coats, and there 
are cashmere-colored bead trimmings for silks 
and velvets in quiet dark colors that will not be 
conspicuous, Black and gold are especially well 
combined, and there are heliotrope, old-rose, doré 
brown, and green beads and metal cords in gimps, 
while jewelled passementeries of stones and drops 
in all these colors are shown for the richest wraps 
and for lace dresses. For wool dresses are gal- 
loons and pointed braids made of narrow plaited 
mohair braid in open designs in one color, or in 
two tones, or in contrasts; these are in white, 
heliotrope, green, scarlet, brown, etc. 


SMALL GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


Wash dresses for little girls are made of Seotch 
ginghams in stripes, checks, or plaids, or of the 
striped satteens with lace effects, or India linen 
in stripes of two colors, or pereales, Chambéry, 
or simple prints. Their wool dresses are of 
cashmere, clialli, serge, sleazily woven wool in 
checks, bars, stripes, or plaids, or else of the 


printed flannels in twilled plaids, or the tennig 


cloths that are half cotton. For white dresses 
nainsook, Victoria lawn, and piqué are used— 
also nuns’ veiling, canvas checks, bourette wool, 
and large-ribbed piqués. Their summer silks 
are the India silks in colored figures on pale 
grounds or on white, or else they are in solid 
colors, such as porcelain blue, primrose pink, or 
scarlet, with velvet of a darker shade or in con- 
trast for trimming. 

Girls of two to six years will continue to wear 
short-waisted dresses with full long skirts. When 
leaving off yoke slips they will wear colored 
gingham, lawn, and white dresses, made with a 
belted yoke waist, mutton-leg sleeves, and gath- 
ered skirt of two and a half or three straight 
breadths, hemmed and tucked. Colored ginghams 
in stripes and bars or plaids are made with a 
white muslin tucked yoke, and white sleeves 
gathered to a deep close cuff made of the ging- 
ham doubled, or else shirt sleeves with wrist- 
bands. The gingham is then pleated, or tucked, 
or gathered to the square yoke, and embroidered 
edging is set on the edge of the yoke, with the 
scallops turned upward. The belt is of insertion, 
and there is a sash of the material about six 
inches wide, trimmed across each end, sewed on 
the sides of this belt, and tied behind in a large 
bow. The turned-over collar parted in front is 
of the edging, about an inch and a half wide. 
There may be a bias puff of the colored material 
across the shoulders of the white yoke, thus car- 
rying out the suggestion of a separate guimpe. 
White French nainsook dresses are made in the 
same way, with drawn-work, or feather stitching, 
or Swiss embroidery for trimming. For the 
largest of these dresses touches of color are 
given by putting yellow or brown, old-rose or 
porcelain blue ribbon, with looped edges, in a 
bow on the left side of the belt, or else in two 
rosettes set on the front of the belt. 

The round waists made of straight box pleats 
and fitted to the figure, being neither very short 
nor very long waisted, are made for girls of four 
years to ten, and with these are worn double 
gathered skirts, the upper being half the length 
of that below it, and sometimes made entirely of 
embroidery. These pleated waists are made with 
low square neck and half-long sleeves, or merely 
edging in the armholes, to be worn over white 
muslin guimpes. A ribbon belt is passed around 
the waist under the box pleats, and tied in a bow 





on the left side. This dress is pretty in white 
muslin with yellow, brown, or rose, or blue rib- 
bon, and is also made of colored India silks, fou- 
lards, and challi, trimmed with velvet revers in- 
stead of embroidery. There are also dresses 
with plain, low, square-necked waists, slightly 
pointed in front, made of fine embroidery or of 
cashmere, or the lace-striped satteens or India 
foulards. Tiny pearl buttons in rows close to- 
gether trim the revers. A single full skirt is 
sufficient for such waists. The strapped Gretchen 
waists, instead of having square openings, are 
now made in a V to the waist in front, and have 
merely a low square neck behind; embroidered 
edging two inches wide is turned down around 
the V front and the square back, and is slightly 
gatheredin the armhole. Ribbon lacings on dress 
waists are not now used. Valenciennes lace is 
coming into favor again for trimming the puffed 
waists and sleeves of mull dresses for large girls, 
and there are entire dresses made of the Va- 
lenciennes piece lace. 

Blouse-waists will enter largely into the sum- 
mer outfits of girls four years old and upward. 
They are made of the striped tennis cloths or 
pajama flannels, partly wool and partly cotton, and 
will be worn with kilt-pleated skirts. Plain flan- 
nel blouses are also shown in blue or white, with 
sailor collar, shirt sleeves, and a patch pocket on 
the left side. Colored surah blouses are sug- 
gested in the soft puffed vests and puffs droop- 
ing at the sides seen in the waists of wool dresses. 

Pretty suits for small girls and boys alike are 
made with a white India linen sailor blouse and 
a colored kilt of gingham or striped India lawn, 
and this color appears on the blouse in a deep 
sailor collar, cuffs, and a box pleat for button- 
holes down the front. The blouse droops low on 
the hips, and has a rubber ribbon in the hem, A 
bow of ribbon fastens the sailor collar. 

Girls of twelve years wear checked or striped 
wool dresses with jacket-waists, velvet vest, and 
revers covered with cord passementerie. The 
skirt, made over a foundation that has a slight 
bustle, has two box pleats down the front, on which 
passementerie is set; the sides are plain, and the 
back has a swinging drapery. 

Very small girls will continue to wear the 
short-waisted, full-gathered long skirts for walk- 
ing coats. A deep round collar and a ribbon 
belt with two rosettes or two bows behind are on 


-these. White piqué in heavy cords, white bon- 


rette-striped cloths, and smooth striped cloths ia 
two shades of brown or gray, are used for these 
coats; even the cloth coats have embroidered 
edging around the deep collar, and some have a 
row of feather stitching as well. Larger girls 
wear short cloth jackets, écru or blue or brown, 
with some gilt braid trimming, or else striped 
rough cloth jackets with a hood. School ulsters 
are of striped or checked Cheviots loosely woven, 
and have a round cape or a hood, or perhaps both. 


SMALL BOYS’ DRESSES. 


Boys two years old when leaving off yoke 
slips wear brown, blue, pink, or écru gingham 
dresses all in one piece, attached to a round white 
tucked muslin yoke, and with white shirt sleeves 
that have insertion wristbands that the hand 
passes through. These dresses button behind, 
and the waist is laid in five small box pleats in 
front and back, sewed down only just below the 
waist line. They have also white nainsook dress- 
es with gathered skirt and a round waist in box 
pleats from the neck down all around. An em- 
broidered insertion belt, standing collar, and 
wristbands are made in open designs, with nar- 
row ribbons run through the holes, This dress 
is also worn by girls. A very boyish dress in 
one piece has a jacket front that gives the effect 
of two pieces, and may be made of gingham or 
piqué for boys of from three to five years. This 
fastens in front, and has a long waist of the ma- 
terial, to which a box-pleated skirt is sewed. 
The back is made of two broad forms sloping 
outward slightly below the waist, and crossed 
there by a shaped band edged with embroidery 
that gives the appearance of a jacket, and hides 
where the waist joins the skirt. In front is add- 
ed the extra jacket piece, sewed in the shoulders 
and under the arms, sloping open from the throat, 
pointing below the waist, and finished with the 
embroidered Hamburg edging. 

Louis Quinze suits, with long muslin blouse, 
very short jacket, and kilt skirt, are still made of 
piqué, cashmere, corduroy, satteen, velveteen, 
and gingham. Two box pleats, or else one broad 
pleat, trimmed with braid, are in front of the kilt, 
A straw cap with a visor is pretty with such a 
dress. 

The St. George suit for boys four to seven 
years old is made of white twilled jean (cotton) 
or piqué, or of blue or white serge, and consists 
of four pieces—kilt, trousers, blouse, and Scotch 
cap. The sailor blouse of white jean falls below 
the waist, and has a rubber in the hem. The 
deep sailor collar and cuffs, and a border on the 
kilt skirt, are made of dark blue twill. The kilt 
is in small side pleats held in place by an elastic 
ribbon underneath, which is thought to be better 
than tapes, and the waist is of cotton covered 
with flannel for warmth. The Scotch cap has 
the crown of white twill, with a blue ribbon 
marked “St. George” for the band. Blue serge 
suits have the sailor collar cut in a point below 
the throat to show the waist of the kilt (like a 
sailor’s shirt), and this waist is covered with 
striped blue and white stockinet in cross stripes. 
The English man-of-war suits of navy serge, with 
long sailor trousers, blouse, and cap, are being 
made for very small boys, to alternate with kilt 
suits, as well as for larger boys. 

The Eton suit for little boys is also pretty with 
a kilt, vest, and the short Eton jacket, which 
slopes open from the throat to the waist line, is 
square-cornered there, and crosses to the back, 
where it is slightly pointed. A pointed vest of 
corduroy or of piqué covers the front of the 
waist of the kilt skirt, is lapped down the front, 








and has pearl buttons set closely together. The 
kilt has one wide or two narrower box pleats 
in front, with side pleats elsewhere. This is 
pretty in brown or blue serge or in hair-striped 
mohair, with a Suéde-colored or white vest, and 
braid the color of the vest around the jacket and 
on the front pleats of the skirt. This braid may 
be in straight rows or else curled. White piqué 
suits in large reps like cords are similarly made, 
and braided with white. Solid blue and dark red 
gingham kilt suits, with a white piqué vest set 
on the front, have a cutaway jacket of the ging- 
ham coming well down on the hips, and made 
with two wide back forms, slashed in the middle 
and on the sides, corded all around, and for the 
only trimming clusters of small pearl buttons 
(with eyes) set closely together on the edge, as 
two sets of ten down each side of the front, and 
a set of twelve up each side of the slashes. 
There is a standing collar of the gingham, and a 
narrow cuff for the sleeves. Other wool suits 
for boys are made of cashmere, or serge, or 
barred or striped wool, or of shepherds’ checks, 
in the designs just noted. The smallest boys 
wear only white muslin drawers in the sum- 
mer, but those five or six years old have short 
trousers of the wool goods, — 


Pleated shirt waists 
to wear with kilts have stripes and rather larger 
figures than formerly, of blue, red, or brown on 
white. Blue and white striped shirting is pretty 
with blue‘anchors on the white stripes, and white 
anchors on the dark blue. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLk, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co. ; Lorp & TayLor; Srern Broruers: E. A. Mor- 
RISON & Co.; and AITKEN, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


AT the storming of the ice palace in Montreal 
Lord LaNnspowng, the Canadian Chief Magis- 
trate, expressed a desire to see as many Ameri- 
cans as possible, and to introduce them to Lady 
LaNspDOWNE. Heis very good-natured and very 
democratic. 

—D10n BOUCICAULT never shaves his mus- 
tache in order to meet the exigencies of an im- 
personation. He merely smears it with oily 
paint the color of his checks, and pastes it dowa 
flat. He likes this method better than wearing 
a rubber ‘‘ mustache mask,”’ 

—President CLEVELAND to the Catholic Club 
of Philadelphia: ‘‘A wholesome religious faith 
inures to the perpetuity, the safety, and pros- 
perity of our republic by exacting the due ob- 
servance of civil law, the preservation of public 
order, and a proper regard for the rights of all; 
and thus are its adherents better fitted for good 
citizenship, and confirmed in a pure and stead- 
fast patriotism.”’ 

—Mr. W. K. VANDERBILT was accompanied by 
Mr. Davip Haieut, Mr. J. Freperick Tams, 
and an old New York pilot on the trial trip of 
his new steam pleasure yacht, the Alva, from 
Wilmington, Delaware, to New York. Mrs. 
VANDERBILT, Mrs. HaiGut, and Mrs. TaMs went 
to Wilmington to see the party off, but returned 
by rail. The Alva’s length is 285 feet over all, 
aud 32 feet 6 inches extreme beam. 

—An eccentric woman, Mrs. Lizziz H. Mon- 
MOUTH, is dead at Canterbury, New Hampshire. 
She wrote a pamphlet called Living on Half a 
Dimea Day. Her circumstances were once pros- 
perous, but when poverty came she shut herself 
up in a chamber, from the window of which she 
dropped a rope in order that benevolent persons 
might attach alms thereto. 

—Horace MAnn’s widow, the sister of Na- 
THANIEL HAWTHORNE’S wife, is dead at the age 
ofeighty. She once wrote a cook-book entitled 
Christianity in the Kitchen. 

—Mr. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT’S villa at New- 
port is still in the hands of the decorators and 
carpenters, who are spending $50,000 on it. 

—The Rev. GeorGE GRENFELL, of the Baptist 
Congo Mission, well kuown both as an explorer 
and a missionary, is the husband ofa native Af- 
rican who was once a heathen. He is believed 
to be the only white missionary who ever mar- 
ried a native African. 

—Mrs. Foutsom prefers to be called ‘Mrs. 
CLEVELAND’S motiier,”’ rather than ‘the Presi- 
dent’s mother-in-law.”’ 

—Mrs. CLEVELAND and Miss CLEVELAND, who 
is now on a Visit to the White House, agree en- 
tirely in their views on the temperance question. 

—Nothing is more fascinating to Justice 
GeorGe C. Barretr than the arguments of 
keen and sagacious counsel in great criminal 
trials. He likes to watch the effect of such 
trials upon those present in the court-room, 
and to notice how the most depraved spectators 
gradually evolve the conviction that the law is 
just, and that its administrators are merciful 
and without malice. 

—The books of American history most in de- 
mand at the New York Free Circulating Library 
last year were Mr. Corrin’s Boys of °76 and Boys 
of °61, and no boy who has ever read either will 
be surprised at their success. 

—Mr. D. L. Moopy, the evangelist, was fifty 
years old on the 5th of February. Some of his 
friends are trying to raise a fund of $100,000 for 
the endowment of his schools at Northfield and 
Mount Hermon, Massaclusets, iu honor of the 
event. 

—tThe first Chicago wedding ever celebrated 
with the full ritual of the English Church was 
that of Miss LILLIAN TeRHUNE and Mr. Irvine 
T. Hartz, which took place last week. 

—Mrs. Frank D. MILLET, the wife of the ar- 
tist, is recovering from a severe illness at the 
house of her brother in Philadelphia. 

—A society has deen organized among Japa- 
nese women to cultivate a taste for foreign couk- 
ing. As many Japanese women of good birth 
are invited to dinner by Europeans in Yoko- 
hama, Tokio, and Nagasaki, they find it very 
difficult to accept the hospitalities offered. For- 








| eign art, however, hus already seriously injured 


the art of Japan. 

—A stranger impudently called upon Justice 
HAkLAN to ask what a decision to be rendered 
by the Supreme Court would be. ‘On the day 
when the opinion is to be delivered,’’ replied the 
Judge, ‘‘ come to the Supreme Court room, and 
take a seat on the very front bench, where the 
sound will reach your ears first. Good-evening. 
But wait a moment, sir. You should thank me 
for not kicking you down-stairs,’”’ 
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Figs. 1 and 8.—Necx-Wear. 


Embroidered Brush-Holder. 


Tuts brush-holder is shaped in card-board and cover- 
ed with brown leather, which is framed in mahogany- 
colored plush. The back of the brush is covered with 
plush to match. A spray of flowers is embroidered in 
colored silks and gold thread on the leather of the back, 
and a monogram is worked in the space on the front. 


Embroidered Hand-Bag. 

Tue bottom of this hand-bag is made of a piece of 
cream-colored cretonne eight inches square. The print- 
ed pattern in the cretonne is picked out and embroid- 
ered over in colored filoselle and tinsel threads; it is 
then lined with stiff muslin, bent in at opposite corners 
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. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 20-25. 





EmpromereD Brusn-Houper. 





Genxtieman’s Dresstnc-Gown. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 9-13. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 

















Figs. 2 and 4,—Nrck-Wear. 


to form the angle shown in the illustration, and edged 
with silk cord around the top. The bag itself is made 
of dark brown satin, and is nine inches deep and seven 
broad. The lower end is tacked into the cretonne base, 
and the top is closed with ribbon drawing-strings. 


Neck-Wear.—Figs. 1-4. 


A rew of the new beaded frills for neck-wear are 
here illustrated. Fig. 1 is a frill of narrow Valenciennes 
lace, pleated in slanting pleats, with a pearl bead at the 
top of each pleat. Fig. 2 is a band of feather-edged 
white ribbon, edged at the top with narrow gilt galloon 
and beaded with steel beads. Fig. 3 is composed of 
double folds of white crape beaded with small steel 

‘ beads at the upper edge. Fig. 4 is a box-pleated Va- 
lenciennes lace frill, with large pearl beads set between 





Spring MANTLE with Sting SLEEvVEs. 





EmpBrornerEeD Letrer Case. 


For design and description see 
Supplement, No. X., Fig. 55. 
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DecoraTep Basket Sranp. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 26. 


Hovusk-KEEPING APRON. 
For pattern and description sce Supplement, No. TX., Figs. 53 and 54 


EmprowereD Hanp-Baa. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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the pleats, and each pleat caught down with 
a small gold bead. 





FRIED CAKES. 


NDER this division of the culinary art 

come all cakes that are boiled in lard, 

in contradistinction to those that are baked 
in the oven. 

The Dutch are, and always have been, 
famous for their dainties of this sort, which 
were made and served up in those wide kitch- 
ens with ample fireplaces that we may yet 
find, perchance, in some of those ancient 
Long Island houses that have been suffered 
to remain intact amid the march of im- 
provement, as landmarks of the Knicker- 
bocker occupancy of the soil. 

Then the Fraus and Friuleins themselves 
wielded the skillet, and still more reddened 
their rosy cheeks in leaning over the sauce- 
pan where bobbing up and down were the 
brown nuts, watching them swell to proper 
size previous to lifting them from the fiery 
element to the colander, whence they could 
safely be tucked away in the chest reserved 
for such dainties, all ready for the quilting 
frolic or the apple bee in the evening. 

The receipt-books a bound in directions for 


Coat ror Boy rrom 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 14-19. 


mixing these dainty cates, but they generally fall 
short when it comes to cooking them, in which 
they make a mistake, as that is the most important 
part of the affair, and doubtless accounts for the 
rarity of the home-made doughnut and cruller, 
So few are instructed in the art of boiling them 
properly that they imagine it a very formidable af- 
fair, and therefore never attempt it. 

As this is winter-time, the proper season for 
such rich cakes from time immemorial, we will 
give a few well-proved receipts for making the 
“doughty doughnut, the tenderer oly-koek, and the 
crisp, crumbling cruller, pertaining to a genuine 
Dutch country tea-table,” as Washington Irving 
hath it; afterward general directions for cooking 
them, which will apply to all. 

Olikoeks, No. 1.—Ten eggs, one quart of milk, one 
and a half pounds of sugar, three-fourths of a pound 
of butter, nutmeg and cinnamon, and as much flour 
as will make a thick batter. Add yeast of the right 
proportion to raise it—half a cupful of baker’s yeast, 
or half a cake of Fleischman’s yeast. Stir in raisins, 
and drop by the spoonful into boiling lard. Boil 
them as long as you would doughnuts. 

Olikoeks, No.2.—To one pint of raised bread dough 
add one cup of sugar and half a cup of butter, with 
spice to your taste. Work these last well into your 
dough, and set it to rise. When it becomes light, 
and while the lard for frying them in is heating, 
roll out part of the dough, cut it into squares an 
inch and a half in size, lay a raisin in each and fold 
the dough over it to prevent any opening. Before 
frying try the heat of the lard first with a small bit 
of dough , if it rises immediately to the surface, the 
lard is sufficiently hot; then drop in your balls. 

Doughnuts, No. 1.—One quart of milk, half a 
pound of butter, one pound and a half of sugar, four 
eggs, one pint of yeast, and one nutmeg. Make the 
milk blood warm, add the yeast, and mix thick with 
flour; set it as a sponge. If light in the morning, 
add the other ingredients; if not, wait until the 
sponge is light. Mix then into a soft dough, set it 
to rise for two or three hours, cut in shapes, and 
boil a light brown. 

With doughnuts it is well to let the nuts rise af- 
ter being cut in shapes, as well as to raise the dough 
beforehand. They swell to nearly twice their size 
in cooling if properly raised. Cut with a small 
round cutter, or else in squares. Some make them 
the size of an English walnut or black walnut, but 






Fig. 1.—Sattor Frock ror CxILp 
rroM 3 To 7 YEARS OLD.—FRont. 


Cut Pattern, No, 3938: Price, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 





Beap Frixneg.—Hatr Size. 






[See Fig. 2.] 


plement, No. L., Figs. 1-8. 


Srripep Frannet House Jacket 
Cut Pattern, No. 3934: Price, 25 Cents. 
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Spring Jacket witx Vest. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 87-44. 


plement, No. L, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL., Figs. 27-36. 





Fig. 2.—Sattor Frock ror CuiLp 
FROM 8 10 7 YEARS OLD.—BAck. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3983: Price, 20 Cents, 
For pattern and description see Sup- 





igs. 1-8, 


if made too small they are apt to ab- 
sorb the fat; they should be of some- 
what generous propertions to taste 
just right. 

Doughnuts, No. 2.—One pint of 
milk set to rise over night, made with 
flour, yeast, and a pinch of salt into a 
sponge. In the morning add three 
quarters of a pound of white sugar 
(granulated), one-half pound of but 
ter and lard mixed, and melted just 
soft enough to mix up well with the 
sponge, three eggs, and one nutmeg 
grated Then add sufficient flour to 
make a batter thick enough to roll 
with your hands. Set for a second 
rising. When light, and not before, 
roll out in little balls, adding one rai- 
sin to each, or not, according to taste. 
Boil in lard. If eggs are scarce, two 
will do; if plenty, you can put in four; 
but in any case beat them very light 
before adding them to your sponge. 
One teaspoonful of rose-water is an 
improvement as flavoring. 

Crullers.—One scant coffee-cup of 
butter and lard mixed (two-thirds but- 
ter, one-third lard), one and a half cof- 


Coat ror Girt rromM 7 To 12 YEARS OLD. 


Cut Pattern, No. 3935: Price, 25 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 45-52 


45-52. 


fee-cups of white granulated sugar, four eggs well 
beaten, half a cup of milk, one nutmeg, one small 
teaspoonful of baking-powder, and flour enough to 
make a stiff batter. Mix as for cup-cake. Then 
stir in flour enough to make a dough to roll out, 
Roll out on a pastry board. Cut in squares or ob- 
longs with a jagging iron, with two little strips in 
centre, making a miniature representation of a grid- 
iron. The dough must be half an inch thick. These 
crullers can, for variety, be cut in rounds with a 
cake cutter, then using the top of a pepper pot to 
cut a little hole in the centre, so making rings like 
jumbles. These make very pretty cakes. 

Twisted Crullers.—Three cups of flour, one cup of 
sweet milk, half a cup of butter and lard mixed, 
two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar mixed dry in the 
flour, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda dissolved 
in the milk, one teacup of sugar, two eggs, nutmeg, 
cinnamon, or allspice to taste. Roll out, cut in strips 
with a jagging-iron, and twist together like making 
a braid. Boil in lard. Cook them immediately af- 
ter mixing. These crullers are all both lighter and 
richer if they are made with more eggs than given 
in the receipts, but at the time of the year when eggs 
are to be scarce, from two to four will suffice to 
make very nice cakes indeed. 

To Boil or Fry all Sorts of Fried Cakes.—For the 
quantity of dough given above, three or four pounds 
of lard will be needed; not that all that quantity 
will be used, for what is left over need not be wast- 
ed, and you must have plenty of fat, as the more 
lard the cakes are fried in, the less will they souk 
the fat. Put the lard in a deep pot or preserving 
kettle, and set on the fire to boil. It must be boil- 
ing before the cakes are put in, and you must first 
try your fat with a small cruller, for if too hot they 
will scorch without swelling ; if too cool, will absorb 
the fat, and remain at the bottom of the pan instead 
of rising up directly, as they should, to the top. Time 
required for boiling this quantity, cooking four and 
five at a time, one hour. Do not crowd them or put 
too many in at a time, and be very careful in taking 
them out, using a wire beater for the purpose; else 
they will break, being tender when first cooked. 

They may be boiled in a wire basket if one is con- 
venient. As you take them from the fire, put them 
in a colander to drain off all the fat, then sprinkle 
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powdered white sugar over them. If your cakes 
appear to be fatty, and break in cooking, it is ow- 
ing to one of two things—either the dough is too 
rich, or the lard is impure, é. ¢., mixed with water, 
If too rich, add another egg or two, and make 
stiffer with flour. 

If the lard foams up in a yeasty way and smells 
pasty, be sure it will not cook cakes well, so do 
not use it; but if there is no more in the house, 
roll your dough out thin in shapes, and bake in 
the oven as cookies or jumbies. It cannot be too 
much impressed upon the inexperienced in cook- 
ing doughnuts and crullers that the more lard 
you use the less will they absorb the fat, and the 
easier will they be to cook. 

Add more, if necessary, while cooking, and in 
that case let it come to a boil again before put- 
ting in any more crullers. 

As the lard is never all used, it will do very 
well for hominy or rice croquettes, but not for 
frying oysters or meat croquettes, as it will be- 
come more or less sweet by contact with sweet 
cakes. 

Doughnuts require longer cooking than crul- 
lers; having been raised with yeast, they must 
have time to swell in the liquid; and they must 
not cook too fast, else they will brown on the 
outside and remain dough in the inside, instead 
of being white and spongy. 





SOLSTICE. 
3y HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
THAT sudden sense of happy cheer 
\ Breaks out and floods the lip with song! 
The day is dark, the day is drear, 
The heavy sky does life a wrong. 


But light the step as though with wings 
Through shining skies we laughed and sped, 
And light the bubbling joy that springs, 
Led on what slight and viewless thread! 


Sing on, sing on, though wild winds blow! 
For, under all the chill and dearth, 

In sunless depths, we feel, we know, 
The spring has stirred in the old earth. 





AN INDEPENDENT THINKER. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 
Baceaa GAY’S house was little and square, 
and mounted on posts like stilts. A stair 
Jed up to the door on the left. Morning-glories 
climbed up the stair railing; the front of the 
house and the other side were covered with them. 
All the windows but one were curtained with the 
matted green vines. Esther sat at the uncurtain- 
ed window and knitted. She perked her thin 
pale nose up in the air; her pointed chin tilted 
upward too; she held her knitting high, and the 
needles clicked loud and shone iu the sun. The 
bell was ringing for church, and a good many 
people were passing. They could look in on her, 
and see very plainly what she was doing. Every 
time a group went by she pursed her thin old 
lips tighter, and pointed up her nose higher, and 
knitted more fiercely. Her skinny shoulders 
jerked. She cast a sharp glance at every one 
who passed, but no one caught her looking. She 
knew them all. This was a little village. 

By-and-by the bell had stopped tolling, and 
even the late church-goers had creaked briskly 
out of sight. The street, which was narrow here, 
was still and vacant. 

Presently a woman appeared in a little flower- 
garden in front of the opposite house. She was 
picking a nosegay. She was little and spare, and 
she bent over the flowers with a stiffness as of 
stiff wires. It seemed as if it would take me- 
chanical foree to spring her up again. 

Esther watched her. “It’s dretful hard work 
for her to git around,” she muttered to herself. 
Finally she laid down her knitting and called 
across to her, “ Laviny!” said she. 

The woman came out to the gate, with some 
marigolds and candy-tuft in her hand. Her dim 
blue eyes blinked in the light. She looked over, 
and smiled with a sort of helpless inquiry. 

“Come over here a minute.” 

“1—guess I—can’t.” 

Esther was very deaf. She could not hear a 
word, but she saw the deprecating shake of the 
head, and she knew well enough. 

“T'd like to know why you can’t a minute. 
You kin hear your mother the minute 
speaks.” 

The woman glanced back at the house; then 
she looked over at Esther. Her streaked light 
hair hung in half-curls over her wide crocheted 
collar; she had a little narrow wrinkled face, but 
her cheeks were red as roses. 

“ T guess I'd better not: it’s Sunday, you know,” 
said she. Her soft, timid voice could by no pos- 
sibility reach those deaf ears across the way. 

“ What?” 

“J1—guess I'd better not—as long as it’s Sun- 
day.” 

Esther’s strained attention caught the last 
word, and guessed at the rest from a knowledge 
of the speaker 

“Stuff!” said she, with a sniff through her 
delicate up-tilted nostrils. “I'd like to know 
how much worse ‘tis fur you to step over here a 
minute an’ tell me how she is, when I can’t hear 
across the road, than to stop an’ talk comin’ out 
of meetin’. You'd do that quick enough. You're 
strainin’, Laviny Dodge.” 

Lavinia, as if overwhelmed by the argument, 
east one anxious glance back at the house, and 
came through the gate. 

Just’ then a feeble, tremulous voice, with a 
wonderful quality of fine sharpness in it, broke 
forth behind her; “ Laviny, Laviny, where be you 
goin’? Come back here.” 

Lavinia, wheeling with such precipitate vigor 
that it suggested a creak, went up the path, “I 
wa'n't goin’ anywhere, mother,” she called out. 
“ What's the matter ?” 


she 
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“You can’t pull the wool over my eyes. I 
seed you a-goin’ out the gate.” 

Lavinia’s mother was over ninety, and bed- 
ridden. That infinitesimal face, which had pass- 
ed through the stages of beauty, commonplace- 
ness, and hideousness, and now arrived at that 
of the fine grotesqueness which has, as well as 
beauty, a certain charm of its own, peered out 
from its great feather pillows. The skin on the 
pinched face was of a dark yellow color; the 
eyes were like black points; the tiny sunken 
mouth had a sardonic pucker. 

“Esther jest wanted me to come over there a 
minute. She wanted to ask after you,” said 
Lavinia, standing beside the bed, holding her 
flowers. 

** Hey 9” 

“She jest wanted me to come over an’—tell 
her how you—was.” 

“ How I was?” 

ere.” 

“Did you tell her I was miser’ble ?” 

‘“‘|—didn’t—go, mother.” 

“T seed you a-goin’ out the gate. 

“T come back, She couldn’t hear ’thout I 
went ’way over.” 

“Hey?” 

“ jvs—all—right, mother,” screamed Lavinia. 
Then she went about putting the flowers in 
water, 

The old woman’s little eyes followed her with 
a sharp light like steel. “I ain’t goin’ to hev 
you goin’ over to Esther Gay’s Sabbath-day,” she 
went on, her thin voice rasping out from her 
pillows like a file. “She ain’t no kind of a girl. 
Wa'n’t she knittin’ ?” 

“Te” 

“ Hey ?” 

“Yes, she was knittin’, mother.” 

“ Wa’n’t knittin’ ?” 

* Y-e-s, she was.” 

“] knowed it. Stayin’ home from meetin’ an’ 
knittin’. I ain’t goin’ to hev you over thar, La- 
viny.” 

Esther Gay, over in her window, held her 
knitting up higher, and knitted with fury. “H’m! 
the old lady called her back,” said she. “If they 
want to show out, they kin. I’m goin’ to do what 
I think’s right.” 

The morning-glories on the house were beauti- 
ful this morning; the purple and white and rosy 
ones stood out with a soft crispness. Esther 
Gay’s house was not so pretty in winter; there 
was no paint on it, and some crooked outlines 
showed. It was a poor little structure, but Es- 
ther owned it free of encumbrances. She had 
also a pension of ninety-six dollars, which served 
her for support. She considered herself well-to- 
do. There was not enough for anything besides 
necessaries, but Esther was one who had always 
looked upon necessaries as luxuries. Her sharp 
eyes saw the farthest worth of things. When 
she bought a half-cord of pine-wood with an al- 
jotment of her pension-money she saw in a vision 
all the warmth and utility which could ever come 
from it. When it was heaped up in the space 
under the house which she used for a wood-shed, 
she used to go and look at it. ‘‘ Esther Gay does 
think so much of her own things,” people said. 

That little house, which, with its precipitous 
stair and festoons of morning-glories, had some- 
thing of a foreign picturesqueness, looked to her 
like a real palace. She paid a higher tax upon 
it than she should have done. A lesser one had 
been levied, and regarded by her as an insult. 
“My house is wuth more’n that,” she had told 
the assessor, with an indignant bridle. She paid 
the increased tax with cheerful pride, and fre- 
qnently spoke of it. 

To-day she often glanced from her knitting 
around the room. There was a certain beauty 
in it, although it was hardly the one which she 
recognized. It was full of a lovely wavering 
gold green light, and there was a fine order and 
cleanness, which gave a sense of peace. But 
Esther saw mainly her striped rag-carpet, her 
formally set chairs, her lounge covered with Brus- 
sels carpet, and her shining cooking-stove. 

Still she looked at nothing with the delight 
with which she surveyed her granddaughter, Hat- 
ty, when she returned from church, 

“Well, you’ve got home, ’ain’t you ?” she said, 
when the young slim girl, with her pale sharp 
face, which was like her grandmother’s, stood be- 
fore her. Hatty in her meeting gown of light 
brown delaine, and her white meeting hat trimmed 
with light brown ribbon and blue flowers, was not 
pretty, but the old woman admired her. 

“Yes,” said Hatty. Then she went into her 
little bedroom to take off her things. There was 
a slow shyness about her; she never talked much, 
even to her grandmother, 

“You kin git you somethin’ to eat, ef you want 
it,” said the old woman. “I don’t want to stop, 
myself, till I git this heel done. Was Henry to 
meetin’ ?” 


” 


openly 
Yes. 

“His father an’ mother ?” 
°F. 


Henry was the young man who had been pay- 
ing attention to Hatty. Her grandmother was 
proud and pleased ; she liked him. 

Hatty generally went to church Sunday even- 
ings, and the young man escorted her home, and 
came in and made a call. To-night the girl did 
not go to church as usual. Esther was aston- 
ished. 

“Why, ain’t you goin’ to meetin’ 2” said she. 

“No, I guess not.” 

“ Why—why not?” 

“T thought I wouldn't.” 

The old woman looked at her sharply. The 
tea-things were cleared away, and she was at her 
knitting again, a little lamp at her elbow. 

Presently Hatty went out and sat at the head 
of the stairs in the twilight. She sat there by 
herself until meeting was over, and the people 
had been straggling by for some time. Then 
she went down-stairs, and joined a young man 








who paused at the foot of them. 
half an hour. 

“Where hev you been?” asked her grandmo- 
ther, when she returned. 

“T went out a little way.” 

“Who with ?” 

“ Henry.” 

“Why didn’t he come in?” 

“He thought he wouldn’t.” 

“T don’t see why.” 

Hatty said nothing. She lit her candle to go 
to bed. Her little thin face was imperturbable. 

She worked in a shop, and earned a little money. 
Her grandmother would not touch a dollar of it; 
what she did not need to spend for herself, she 
made her save. Lately the old woman had been 
considering the advisability of Hatty’s taking a 
sum from the savings-bank to buy a silk dress ; 
she thought she might need it soon. 

On Monday she opened upon the subject: “ Hat- 
ty,” said she, “I’ve been thinkin’—don’t you be- 
lieve it would be a good plan for you to take a 
little of your money out of the bank an’ buy you 
a new dress ?” 

Hatty never answered quickly. She looked at 
her grandmother ; then she kept on with her sew- 
ing. It was after supper, her shop work was 
done, and she was sitting at the table with her 
needle. She seemed to be considering her grand- 
mother’s remark, 

The old woman waited a moment; then she 
proceeded : “ I’ve been thinkin’,” said she—“ vou 
’ain’t never had any real nice dress, you know— 
that it would be a real good plan for you to take 
some money, now you've got it, an’ buy you a silk 
one. You ’ain’t never had one, an’ you’re old 
enough to.” 

Still Hatty sewed, and said nothing. 

“You might want to go somewhar,” continued 
Esther, “ an’—well, of course, if anything should 
happen, if Henry— It’s jest as well not to hev 
to do everything all to once, an’ it’s consider’ble 
work to make a silk dress, Why don’t you say 
somethin’ ?” 

“T don’t want any silk dress,” 

“T'd like to know why not.” 

Hatty made no reply. 

“Look here, Hatty, you and Henry Little ’ain’t 
had no trouble, hev you ?” 

“T don’t know as we have.” 

“ What ?” 

“T don’t know as we have.” 

“ Hatty Gay, I know there’s somethin’ the mat- 
ter; now you jest tell me what ’tis. <Ain’t he 
comin’ here no more?” 

Suddenly the girl curved her arms around on 
the table, and laid her face down on it. She 
would not speak another word. She did not 
seem to be crying, but she sat there hiding her 
little plain, uncommunicative face. 

“ Hatty Gay, ain’t he comin’? 
comin ?” 

Hatty would give the old woman no informa- 
tion. All she got was that obtained from ensu- 
ing events. Henry Little did not come; she as- 
certained that. The weeks went on, and he had 
never once climbed those vine-wreathed stairs to 
see Hatty. 

Esther fretted and questioned. One day, in 
the midst of her nervous conjectures, she struck 
the chord in Hatty which vibrated with informa- 
tion. 

“T hope you wa’n’t too forward with Henry, 
Hatty,” said the old woman ; “‘ you didn’t act too 
anxious arter him, did you? That’s apt to turn 
fellows.” 

Then Hatty spoke; pink spots flared out on 
her quiet, pale cheeks. ‘“ Grandma,” said she, 
“Tl tell you, if you want to know, what the 
trouble is. I wasn’t goin’ to, because I didn’t 
want to make you feel bad; but if you're goin’ 
to throw out such things as that to me, I don’t 
care. Henry’s mother don’t like you—there !” 

“ What?” 

“Henry's mother don’t like you.” 

“Don’t like me?” 

“ No.” 

“Why, what hev I done? 
you mean, Hatty Gay.” 

“Grace Porter told me; Mrs. Little told her 
mother. Then I asked him, an’ he owned up it 
was so.” 

“T’'d like to know what she said.” 

Hatty went on, pitilessly: “She told Grace’s 
mother she didn’t want her son to marry into the 
Gay tribe anyhow. She didn’t think much of 
‘em. She said any girl whose folks didn’t keep 
Sunday, an’ staid away from meetin’ an’ worked, 
wouldn’t amount to much.” 

“T don’t believe she said it.” 

“She did. Henry said his mother took on so 
he was afraid she’d die if he didn’t give it up.” 

Esther sat up straight. She seemed to bristle 
out suddenly with points, from her knitting- 
needles to her sharp elbows and thin chin and 
nose. “ Well, he kin give it up, then, if he wants 
to, for all me. I ain’t goin’ to give up my prin- 
ciples for him nor any of his folks, an’ they’ll 
find it out. You kin git somebody else jest as 
good as he is.” - 

“T don’t want anybody else.” 

“H-m! You needn’t have ’em, then, ef you 
’ain’t got no more sperit. I shouldn’t think you’d 
want your grandmother to give up doin’ what’s 
right, yourself, Hatty Gay.” 

“J ain’t sure it is right.” 

“ Ain’t sure it’s right? Then I s’pose you 
think it would be better for an old woman that’s 
stone-deaf, an’ can’t hear a word of the preach- 
in’, to go to meetin’ an’ set there doin’ nothin’ 
two hours, instead of stayin’ to home, an’ knit- 
tin’ to airn a leetle money to give to the Lord? 
All I’ve got to say is, you kin think so, then. I’m 
a-goin’ to do what’s right, no matter what hap- 
pens.” 

Hatty said nothing more. 
sewing again. Her grandmother kept glancing 
at her. Finally she said, in a mollifying voice, 
“ Why don’t you go an’ git you a leetle piece of 


She was gone 


Why ain’t he 


I don’t see what 


She took up her 





that cake in the cupboard ? you didn’t eat no sup- 
per hardly.” 

“T don’t want any.” 

“Well, if you want to make yourself sick an’ 
go without eatin’, you kin.” 

Hatty did go largely without eating through 
the following weeks, She lay awake nights too, 
staring pitifully into the darkness, but she did 
not make herself ill. There was an unflinching 
strength in that little meagre body which lay 
even back of her own will. It would take long 
for her lack of spirit to break her down entirely, 
but her grandmother did not know that. She 
watched her and worried. Still she had not the 
least idea of giving in. She knitted more zeal- 
ously than ever Sundays. Indeed there was to her 
possibly distorted perceptions a religious zeal in 
it. She knitted on week-days too. She reeled 
off a good many pairs of those reliable blue yarn 
stockings, and sold them to a dealer in the city. 
She gave away every cent that she earned, and 
carefully concealed the direction of her giving. 
Even Hatty did not know of it. 

Six weeks after Hatty’s lover left, the old wo- 
man across the way died. After the funeral, 
when measures were taken for the settlement of 
the estate, it was discovered that all the little 
property was gone, eaten up by a mortgage and 
the interest. The two women had lived upon 
the small house and the few acres of land for 
the last ten years, ever since Lavinia’s father had 
died. He had grubbed away in a boot shop, and 
earned enough for their frugal support as long as 
he lived. Lavinia had never been able to work 
for her own living; she was not now, “ Laviny 
Dodge will have to go to the poor-house,” every- 
body said. 

One noon Hatty spoke of it to her grandmo- 
ther. She rarely spoke of anything now, but this 
was uncommon news, “They say Laviny Dodge 
has got to go to the poor-house,” said she. 

“ What ?” 

“They say Laviny Dodge has got to go to the 
poor-house.”” 

“T don’t believe a word on’t.” 

“They say it’s so.” 

That afternoon Esther went over to ascertain 
the truth of the report for herself. She found 
Lavinia sitting alone in the kitchen crying. Es- 
ther went right in, and stood looking at her. 
“Tt’s so, ain’t it?” said she. 

Lavinia started ; there was a momentary glimpse 
of a red, distorted face ; then she hid it again, and 
went on rocking herself to and fro and sobbing. 
She had seated herself in the rocking-chair to 
weep. “Yes,” she wailed, “it’s so. I’ve got to 
go. Mr. Barnes came in an’ said I had, this 
mornin’, There ain’t no other way. I’ve—got 
—to go. Oh, what would mother have said !” 

Esther stood still, looking. “A place gits run 
out afore you know it,” she remarked. 

“Oh, I didn’t s’pose it was quite so near gone. 
I thought mebbe I could stay—as long as I lived.” 

“ You'd oughter hev kept account.” 

“T s’pose I hed, but I never knew much ’bout 
money matters ; an’ poor mother she was too old. 
Father was real sharp, ef he’d lived. Oh, I’ve got 
to go. I never thought it would come to this.” 

“T don’t think you're fit to do any work.” 

“No; they say I ain’t. My rheumatism has 
been worse lately. It’s been hard work for me 
to crawl round and wait on mother. I’ve got to 
go. Oh, Esther, it’s awful to think I can’t die in 
my own home. Now J’ve got—to die in the poor- 
house. I’ve—got—to die in the poor-house.” 

“T’ve got to go now,” said Esther. 

“Don’t go; you ain’t but jest come. 
got a soul to speak to.” 

“Tl come in agin arter supper,” said Esther, 
and went out resolutely, with Lavinia wailing af- 
ter her to come back. 

At home, she sat down and deliberated. She 
had a long talk with Hatty when she returned. 
“T don’t care,” was all she could get out of the 
girl, who was more silent than usual. She ate 
very little supper. 

It was eight o’clock when Esther went over to 
the Dodge house. The windows were all dark. 
“Land, I believe she’s gone to bed,” said the old 
woman, fumbling along through the yard. The 
door was fast,so she pounded. ‘“Laviny! La- 
viny! Be ye gone to bed, Laviny Dodge?” 

“Who is it?” said a quavering voice on the oth- 
er side presently. 

“Tt’s me. You gone to bed ?” 

“Tt’s you, Mis’ Gay, ain’t it?” 

“Yes. Let me in. I want to see you a min- 
ute.” 

Then Lavinia opened the door and stood there, 
her old knees knocking together with cold and 
nervousness, She had got out of bed, and put a 
plaid shawl over her shoulders when she heard 
Esther. 

“T want to come in jest a minute,” said Es- 
ther. “I hadn’t any idee you’d be gone to bed.” 

The fire had gone out, and it was chilly in the 
kitchen, where the two women sat down. 

“ You'll ketch your death of cold in your night- 
gown,” said Esther, ‘‘ You’d better git somethin’ 
more to put over you.” 

“T don’t keer if I do ketch cold,” said Lavinia, 
with an air of feeble recklessness which sat oddly 
upon her. 

“Laviny Dodge, don’t talk so.” 

“T don’t keer. I’d ruther ketch my death of 
cold than not; then I shouldn’t have to die in the 
poor-house.” The old head in its little cotton 
nightcap cocked itself sideways with pitiful bra- 
vado. 

Esther rose, went into the bedroom, got a quilt, 
and put it over Lavinia’s knees. “ There,” said 
she, “you hev that over you. There ain’t no 
sense in your talkin’ that way. You're jest 
a-fivin’ in the face of Providence, an’ Providence 
don’t mind the little flappin’ you kin make any 
more than a barn does a swalier.” 

“T can’t help it.” 

“What?” 

“J—ean’t help it.” 


I ’ain’t 
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“Yes, you kin help it, too. Now I'll tell you 
what I’ve come over here for. I’ve been thinkin’ 
on’t all the arternoon, an’ I’ve made up my mind. 
I want you to come over an’ live with me.” 

Lavinia sat feebly staring at her. “* Live with 

you—” 
” “Yes; I’ve got my house an’ my pension, an’ 
I pick up some with my knittin’, Two won’t cost 
much more’n one. I reckon we kin git along well 
enough,” 

Lavinia said nothing—she sat still, staring. 
She looked scared. 

Esther began to feel hurt. ‘“ Mebbe you don’t 
want to come,” she said, stiffly, at last. 

Lavinia shivered. “There’s jest one thing—” 
she commenced. 

“What?” 

“There’s jest one thing—” 

“* What's that ?” 

“T don’ know what—mother— 
good, but— 
Esther.” 

“Why not? If there’s any reason why you 
don’t want to live with me, I want to know what 
"gins? 

Lavinia was crying. “I can’t tell you,” she 
sobbed. “But mother— If you didn’t work Sun- 
days—oh !” 

“Then you mean to say you'd ruther go to the 
poor-honse than come to live with me, Lavinia 
Dodge?” 

“T can’t help it.” 

“Then all ve got to say is, you kin go.” 

Esther went home, and said no more. In a 
few days she, peering around her curtain, saw 
poor Lavinia Dodge, a little, trembling, shrinking 
figure, hoisted into the poor-house covered wagon 
and driven off. After the wagon was out of sight 
she sat down and cried. 

It was early in the afternoon. Hatty had just 
gone to her work, having scarcely tasted her din- 
ner; her grandmother had worked hard to get 
an extra one to-day, too, but she had no heart to 
eat. Her mournful silence, which seemed almost 
obstinate, made the old woman at once angry and 
wretched. Now she wept over Lavinia Dodge 
and Hatty, and the two causes combined made 
bitter tears. 

‘‘T wish to the land,” she said aloud once— 
“TI wish to the land I could find some excuse; 
but I ain’t goin’ to give up what I think’s right.” 

Esther Gay had never been so miserable in her 
life as she was for the three months after La- 
vinia Dodge left her home. She thought of her, 
she watched Hatty, and she knitted. Hatty was 
at last beginning to show the effects of her long 
worry. She looked badly, and the neighbors be- 
gan speaking about it to her grandmother. The 
old woman seemed to resent it when they did. 
At times she scolded the girl, at times she tried 
to pet her, and she knitted constantly, week-days 
and Sundays. 

Lavinia had been in the almshouse three 
months, when one of the neighbors came in one 
day and told Esther that she was confined to her 
bed. Her rheumatism was worse, and she was 
helpless. Esther dropped her knitting and stared 
radiantly at the neighbor. ‘ You said she was 
an awful sight of trouble, didn’t you?” said she. 

“Yes; Mis’ Marvin said it was worse than tak- 
in’ care of a baby.” 

“T should think it would take about all of 
anybody’s time.” 

“T should. Why, Esther Gay, you look real 
tickled ‘cause she’s sick!” cried the woman, 
bluntly. 

Esther colored. “ You talk pretty,” said she. 

“Well, I don’t care, you looked so; I don’t 
s’pose you did,” said the other, apologetically. 

That afternoon Esther Gay made two visits: 
one at the select-men’s room in the town-hall; 
the other at Henry Little’s. One of her errands 
at the select-men’s room was concerning the re- 
duction of her taxes. 

“Tm a-payin’ too much on that leetle house,” 
said she, standing up alert and defiant, “It 
ain’t wuth it.’ There was some dickering, but 
she gained her point. Poor Esther Gay would 
never make her foolish little boast about her 
large tax again; more than all her patient, toil- 
some knitting, was the sacrifice of this bit of 
harmless vanity. 

When she arrived at the Littles’, Henry was 
out in the yard. He was very young; his inno- 
cent, boyish face flushed when he saw Esther 
coming up the path. 

‘* Good-arternoon,” 
head. 

“Your mother to home ?” 

eS ag 

Esther advanced and knocked, 
stood staring. 

Presently Mrs. Little answered the knock. She 
was a large woman, The astonished young man 
saw his mother turn red in the face, and rear her- 
self in order of battle, as it were, when she saw 
who her caller was ; then he heard Esther speak. 

“T’'m a-comin’ right to the spot afore I come 
in,” said she. “I’ve heerd you said you didn’t 
want your son to marry my granddaughter be- 
cause you didn’t like some things about me. 
Now I want to know if you said it.” 

“Yes, I did,” replied Mrs. Little, tremulous 
with agitation, red and perspiring, but not weak- 
ening. 

“Then you didn’t have nothin’ agin Hatty— 
you nor Henry? ’Twa’n’t an excuse ?” 

“J ain’t never had anything against the girl.” 

“Then I want to come ina minute. I’ve got 
somethin’ I want to say to you, Mis’ Little.” 

“ Well, you can come in—if you want to.” 

After Esther had entered, Henry stood looking 
wistfully at the window, It seemed to him that 
he could not wait to know the reason of Esther’s 
visit. He took things more soberly than Hatty- 
he had not lost his meals nor his sleep; still he 
had suffered. He was very fond of the girl, and 
he had a heart which was not easily diverted. 
It was hardly possible that he would ever die of 


You're real 
Ob, I don’t see how I kin come, 


said she. Henry jerked his 


while Henry 





a grief, but it was quite possible that he might 
live long with a memory, young as he was. 

When his mother escorted Esther to the door, 
as she took leave, there was a marked differ- 
ence in her manner. “Come again soon, Mis’ 
Gay,” he heard her say. ‘“ Run up any time you 
feel Tike it, an’ stay to tea, Id really like to have 
you.’ 

“Thank ye,” said Esther, as she went down 
the steps. She had an aspect of sweetness about 
her which did not seem to mix well with herself. 

When she reached home she found Hatty ly- 
ing on the lounge. ‘ How do you feel to-night ?” 
said she, unpinning her shawl. 

“ Pretty well.” 

‘You'd better go an’ brush your hair an’ change 
your dress. I’ve been over to Henry’s an’ seen 
his mother, an’ I shouldn't wonder ef he was over 
here to-night.” 

Hatty sat bolt-upright, and looked at her grand- 
mother. “ What do you mean?” 

“What I say. I’ve been over to Mis’ Little’s, 
an’—we’ve hada talk, I guess she thought she’d 
been kind of silly to make sech a fuss, I reason- 
ed with her, an’ I guess she saw I’d been more 
right about some things than she’d thought for, 
An’ as far as goin’ to meetin’ an’ knittin’ Sun- 
days is concerned—well, I don’t s’pose I kin knit 
any more ef I want to, Pve been to see about 
it, an’ Laviny Dodge is comin’ here Saturday, an’ 
she’s so bad with her rheumatiz that she can’t 
move, an’ I guess it'll be all I kin do to wait on 
her without doin’ much knittin’. Mebbe I kin 
git a few minutes evenin’s, but I reckon ’twon’t 
amount to much. Of course I couldn’t go to 
meetin’ ef I wanted to. I couldn’t leave Laviny.” 

“ Did she say he—was coming ?” 

“Yes; she said she shouldn’t wonder ef he was 
up.” 

The young man did come that evening, and 
Esther retired to her little bedroom early, and lay 
listening happily to the soft murmur of voices 
outside. Lavinia Dodge arrived Saturday. The 
next morning, when Hatty had gone to church, 
she called Esther. “I want to speak to you a 
minute,” said she. “I want to know if— Mr 
Winter brought me over, and he married the Ball 
girl that’s been in the post-office, you know, and 
somethin’ he said— Esther Gay, I want to know 
if you’re the one that’s been sendin’ that money 
to me and mother all along.” 

Esther colored, and turned to go. 
see why you think it’s me.” 

“Esther, don’t you go, 
can’t say "twa’n’t.” 

“Tt wa’n’t much, anyhow.” 

“Twas to us, It kept us goin’ a good while 
longer. We never said anything about it. Mo- 
ther was awful proud, you know. But I don’ 
know what we should have done. Esther, how 
could you do it?” 

“ Ob, it wa’n’t anything. 
I airned it.” 

“ Knittin’ ?” 

Esther jerked her head defiantly The sick 
woman began to cry “If I’d ha’ known, I would 
ha’ come. I wouldn’t have said a word.” 

“Yes, you would, too, You was bound to 
stan’ up for what you thought was nght, jest as 
much as I was. Now we've both stood up, an’ 
it’s all right. Don’t you fret no more about it.” 

“To think-—” 

“Land sakes! don’t cry. The tea’s all steeped, 
an’ [’m goin’ to bring you in a cup now.” 

Henry came that evening. About nine o’clock 
Esther got a pitcher and went down to the well to 
draw some water for the invalid, Her old joints 
were so tired and stiff that she could scarcely 
move. She had had a hard day. After she had 
filled her pitcher she stood resting for a moment, 
staring up at the bright sitting-room windows, 
Henry and Hatty were in there, just a simple con- 
tented young pair, with nothing beautiful about 
them save the spark of eternal nature, which had 
its own light. But they sat up stiffly and timidly 
in their two chairs, looking at each other with 
full content. “hey had glanced solemnly and 
bashfully at Esther when she passed through the 
room ; she appeared not to see them, 

Standing at the well, looking up at the win- 
dows, she chuckled softly to herself. “It’s all 
settled right,” said she, “ an’ there don’t none of 
*em suspect that I’m a-carryin’ out my p’int, arter 
all.” 


“T don’t 


I know ’twas—you 
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LOADING WITH COCOA-NUTS 
IN JAMAICA. 


See illustration on page 184. 


4 scene at the port of Kingston, where a 
schooner is lying at the pier to receive a 
cargo of cocoa-nuts which a few n negro laborers 
are handing on board, serves to illustrate one of 
the smaller kinds of export trade from that large 
and fertile island, At this moment, when peo- 
ple are taking stock of the natural and commer. 
cial resources of the British colonies, and when 
the Exhibition lately closed has displayed an in- 
teresting panorama of their condition and pro- 
ductive capabilities, Jamaica should not be for- 
gotten, The island, which first belonged to the 
Spaniards, was conquered by the English in Crom- 
well’s time, and was colonized to some extent 
by men of the Commonwealth party who left 
England after the Restoration of Charles II. Its 
coasts and the neighboring Caribbean Sea wit- 
nessed some of the most important British naval 
victories, under Admiral Rodney and others, in 
the French wars of the eighteenth century. 
There are few countries within tropical latitudes 
that comprise such varieties of soil and climate, 
taking account of the extent of Jamaica, which 
is 144 miles long, from east to west, and 49 miles 
wide. The Blue Mountains, which form a range 
intersecting the eastern part of the island, rise to 
heights of five, six, and seven thousand feet, with 
many beautiful valleys and healthy table-lands ; 
and on the highland slopes people of European 





race can live as well as in Italy or in the south 
of France, and there is plenty of land for agri- 
cultural and pastoral occupation. It is to be re- 
gretted that since the decline of sugar cultiva- 
tion in Jamaica, owing not less to the competition 
of countries nearer the equator, where this crop 
is favored by a hotter sun, than to the abolition 
of West Indian slavery, little energy and enter- 
prise have been applied to the culture of other 
produce, for which Jamaica is more especially 
suited. Coffee, and probably tea, might be grown 
here as well as in Ceylon; the former is, indeed, 
now an article of export; pimento, ginger, lic- 
orice, cochineal, arrow-root, pepper, and other 
spices, with logwood, are included in the list. 
But Jamaica is peculiarly favored as a fruit-grow- 
ing country; the pineapple, we are told, often 
yields a clear yearly profit of $400 per acre; yet 
so backward are the cultivators that this one 
article in Jamaica could be made “ to produce at 
least ten times more than it does at present.” 
The banana, on the plains of St. Catharine, is 
scarcely less profitable, finding a ready market 
in the United States. Besides al! kinds of trop- 
ical fruits, those of the Mediterranean shores and 
southern Europe, oranges and lemons, figs, mel- 
ons, plums, and grapes, and in the mountain dis- 
tricts apples, cherries, and strawberries, will grow 
in rich abundance. The guinea-grass affords ex- 
cellent pasture for cattle, and no part of Amer- 
ica yields finer harvests of maize. Yet these 
great natural advantages are strangely neglect- 
ed; and the mineral wealth of Jamaica, believed 
to be very great, has also been left for many years 
past without any attempt to get at it. The whole 
population is 580,000, of whom only 14,432 are 
white people. The town of Kingston, with about 
40,000 inhabitants, does not prosper as it ought 
from its magnificent commercial harbor, and was 
severely afflicted by the conflagration a few years 
ago. We may nevertheless hope that Jamaica 
will see better times, and will again become one 
of the most flourishing British colonies, if not a 
field for industrial emigration of Englishmen of 
the working classes, 





PECULIAR PRONUNCIATIONS. 


T is always amusing, if vexatious, to note the 
efforts of Englishmen to represent American 
manners in their books, and to observe their fail- 
ures, whether it is Disraeli, with his Southern 
colonel and the lady of the ropes of pearls, or 
Lord Lytton, or.the weaker and less conspicuous 
Mr Lang. They one and all fail to catch the 
spirit or breathe the atmosphere; while, on the 
other hand, there is no American writer of any 
skill or eminence who cannot give pretty fairly 
the English scene and character without blunder. 
ing. One of the chief difficulties of these Eng- 
lish writers is with the dialect of our various see- 
tions, which vastly amuses them, as if dialect and 
odd pronunciation were something unheard of till 
the great West opened. Yet one questions why 
they concern themselves with it, when they have 
such varying and such unwarranted dialects and 
pronunciations at home to struggle with if they 
will. 

Look merely at the pronunciation of their 
names—the names of families, towns, or rivers ; 
if one pronounced them as they are spelled, one 
would no more be understood than in pronoun- 
cing Welsh or Hungarian as it is spelled. Some 
of these corruptions of sound of theirs are more 
or less intelligible. ne can see, for instance, 
how rapid utterance would turn Charteris into 
Charters, or Knollys into Noles, Chichester into 
Chidster, Almondsbury into Amsbry, Beauchief 
into Beechif, Mainwaring into Mannering, Hal- 
loughton into Horton, St. Leger into Sellinger, 
St. Maur into Semer, Anstruther into Anster, or 
Skirlington into Skeleton, And again one can 
understand how the thick tongue of the clodhop- 
per has turned York into Yorrick, and how from 
habit or choice the more delicate enunciation has 
adopted many such; has turned Twickenham 
into Twittnum, Bracegirdle into Breskittle, even 
Alne into Orn, Eardswick into Yardsick, Mary-le- 
bone into Marrowbone, St. Ebbes into Stabbs, 
Kidderminster into Kiddy, or sacred Grassmere 
into Gursmer, Portished into Posset, Saltfleetby 
into Sollaby, Fox-le-Henning into Foxnailin, Dur- 
ham into Dorm, Hutton into Yutton, and so on 
interminably, Still further, it is not difficult to 
understand the local pronunciation of various 
words once foreign, whether Danish, or Norman, 
or Welsh, or monkish Latin, in their origin, as 
that which out of Rievaulx makes Rivers, 
Beever out of Belvoir, out of Magdalen Maud- 
lin, Pomfret out of Pontefract, Lightning. in- 
the- Morning out of Laughten-en-~-le-Morthen, 
Grasedy’ out of Grace-Dieu, Hossmoncy out of 
Hurst Monceaux, Bosengate out of Bosanquet, 
Dumaric out of Dumaresque, Deell out of Dal- 
ziel, Strorn out of Strachan, and Kerhoon out 
of Colquhoun, It is easy also te see that certain 
names should have a pronunciation of their own 
as having come straight from another tongue. 
Thus it suits the Welsh words and others ; it fits 
Llangollen, in Denbighshire, to be called Thlan- 
gothlen, and Glyndyfwydry, in Wales, to be called 
Glindowdry, while Cre Fydd becomes quite natu- 
rally Griffith, and various Scotch and French 
names keep some of their original twang. 

But per law of speech is it that by any stretch 
of thick tongue or dull ear can turn Pyon into 
Progown, Duls Coppice into Doocups, Churchdown 
into Chozum, Entwistle into Tinsel, Ilkley into 
Eethla, Glencoin into Lenkerrin , Ayeliff into Yack- 
ley, Birmingham and Cressingham into Brumma- 
gem and Crissengum, Ashton-under-Lyne into 
Aeshin, Worthen into Rootum, Altrincham into 
Thrutchm, Doon into Orn, Hughenden into Hitch- 
enden, Meddlethorpe into Thelthrup, Macclesfield 
into Maxlt, Woodfardisworthy into Orlsery, Dray- 
ton into Rattn, Cairnsin to Keys, Pampisford into 
Panza, and Sawbridgeworth into Sapza? Yet we 
can decome so used to all these singular lapses 





as to feel little surprise when we discover that 
Nuneaton is to be pronounced Yeaton, and Kirk- 
heaton is to be pronounced Yeaton also, that St. 
Neots is Sneets in Cornwall and Snotes in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, that Brislington is Barstun, that 
Cholmondeston is Chumston, that Bobbingworth 
is Buvvinger, that Acomb is Yaccam, that North- 
brook-End is Nobacken, that Brighthelmstone is 
Brytun, that Ravenstondale is Rissendale, that 
Kenilworth is Killingworth, that St. Jelly is Ste- 
vengelly, that Stoughton is Stretun, Hepperholme 
is Hippum, Oakhampton is Ockington, Wemyss is 
Weems, Ruthven is Riven, and Leveson-Gower is 
Lewson Gore. 

It remains, then, only a part of the natural de- 
pravity of the British tongue that it should utter 
Garboldisham as Feltum, Idridgeley as Ither- 
sea, Babingley as Beverley, Aldborough as Au- 
bruf, Barnborough as Barmber, Oreston as Orn 
again, Jedburgh as Jethart, Selmeston as Simp- 
son, Sorepting as Summest, and Liverpool as Lur- 
ple. It would seem plainly as if people with a 
tendency to so uncouth an articulation as this of 
our cousins across the sea had enough to do with 
the barbarians within their own borders, without 
going three thousand miles across water to find 
amusement with those not theirown. The fact is 
that their own are so old, of such long standing, 
and so thoroughly familiarized, that it is not gen- 
erally seen and recognized among them that there 
is anything quaint or queer or outlandish about 
them. But in spite of that it remains a truth 
that the Americans of the United States have but 
three real, distinct dialects—if we except the cre- 
ole—the New England or Yankee, the Southern 
Cracker or Moonshiner, and the broad Western 
or Hoosier, the others being but exceedingly slight 
variations on these three bases, while the dialects 
of the English alone, omitting Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland, are more countless than their magis- 
terial districts. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

L. B. S.—Yes, if you receive an invitation you should 
go, and you should call afterward. The invitation is 
equivalent to a visit, and is a much more complimen- 
tary solicitation of your friendship than a card or first 
visit could be. You cannot have read your Manners 
and Social Usages very carefully or you would have 
found this subject amply treated. Do you suppose a 
lady would invite you to her house if she did not wish 
to have you? And having done so, is it not your duty 
to call to express your pleasure at her courtesy? No, 
it would not be proper for you to take your friend to 
any entertainment without sending to your entertain- 
er for a special permission to do so, unless it is a very 
large reception, and you are exceedingly intimate with 
your hostess, No, it is not in good taste to powder or 
“diamond dust” your hair unless for a fancy dress 
ball. It makes no difference whether you are on call- 
ing acquaintance with a lady or not, if she asks you to 
a lunch. you should go, or else politely refuse, and you 
should call afterward: she has called on you by invil- 
Ing you. 

Oxuivia Prmmnose.—When gentlemen come to sere- 
nade you, you should raise the blind and bow your ac 
knowle xlgine nts of the prettiest compliment which 

can be paid a woman. In your mining town the scene 
must have been very picturesque, and you might have 
thrown them a few flowers. Write us again, Olivia. 

Anxious Inquirer.—Manners and Social Usages will 
answer all your questions fully. Meats and salads are 
seldom served at four-o’clock tea, but if they are they 
should de cold, and the servant should hand them, 
At dinner, the courses are—first, oysters on the half- 
shell; then soup; then fish; after that roast beef, or 
what you will; then some entrée. Chicken salad comes 
just before the ice-cream ; then fruit, nuts, ete.; but 
res ad article on dinners in Manners and Social Usages. 

>. P. C.—Cards are now rarely sent for a short ab- 
sence in Europe. 

Jenniz.—lf your friend sends her card marked 
* Wedne aday,” "it would be more polite for you to call 
on that day, or personally to leave your card on 
Wednesday. 

Eu.ken C.—It is proper for the bride's parents to 
furnish the after-wedding cards if they are the only 
ones issued, 

A Svussoriper, Wasntneton.—We do not advise 
a young lady to go alone with a gentleman to any 
evening party. She can wear 9 short dress if she pre- 
fers; although for evening long dresses are more dig- 
ified. 

Exiia anp Euma.—It is not nece essary to answer an 
invitation to a wedding reception. Ifa gentleman and 
his wife send you their cards, of course you should 
send yours, 

Op Sussorteer.—You will find two descriptions of 
an infant’s outfit in Bazar No. 5, Vol. XVIIL, and pat- 
terns in Bazar No. 27, Vol. XIX. 

ANNELYLE.—Harper’s Bazar will keep you posted 
on social etiquette »nd household decoration; and 
Manners and Social Usages will give you full informa- 
tion concerning the observances of good socie ty. 

Reunoca.—A tailor-made cloth or Che sviot jacket is 
the best spring wrap you can get for $25. Have dark 
bine or brown, and make it double-breasted. , 

Poverty. —Get cashmere of the shade of your green 
silk and use it as a surplice basque and drape ry on the 
silk skirt, putting pinked bands at the foc tof the skirt. 
A white moiré vest, high collar, and revers cuffs on the 
elbow sleeves will make a stylish toilette of it for a 
young lady of nineteen. 

Jenniz W.—Paper your walls handsome aly. 
is a favorite carpet for best rooms; 
much used at present ; 


Wilton 
velvet carpe tis not 
body Brussels is good and ser- 
viceable. Use heavy curtains in dark rich «olors for 
portiéres. Silk curtains in soft red and yellow are 
used for sash curtains that are attached to the sash and 
moving with it, or else hanging against it from the 
top, and drawn back to each side permanently. 

NNik.—Feather stitching on tucks either crosswise 
or lengthwise will be pretty for your nuns’ veiling. 
Your ideas about the red surah and the gray over- 
dress are good, though green would be better than 
gray if you are not tired of it. 

J. C.—Any of the. designs for cloth dresses illns- 
trated in Bazar No. 7, Vol. XX., will answer for white 
serge. You might have a vest of white silk braided 
with silver. 

Darrss-MAKrR.—Bazar Nos. 8, 4, and T, of Vol. 
furnish good iliustrations of stylish drapery. 
-—Get green or blue cashmere for the spring 
dress of a girl of sixteen. Make it by design on page 
117 of Bazar No. 7, Vol. XX. Girls of sixteen wear 
round hats—not bonnets. 

Fiint.—Make a wiue-colored velvet basque with V 
neck and elbow sleeves to wear with the wire satin 
skirts in the evening. 

Newi.—Large visiting cards are used both by mar- 
ried and single ladies, but those of the former are 
larger. The engraving is done in script. 

8. S. S.—A black satin trained dress with front and 
vest of white satin under black lace will be handsome 
for you, or else an entire dress of black lace, and either 
of these may be worn in the summer as well as now. 
You shonld get French lace imitating Chantilly instead 
of Spanish lace. Have a figured India silk for next 
summer, and make it without a train. A black velvet 
neck ribbon, tan-colored undressed kid gloves, black 
slippers, and black stockings will answer with either of 
the dresses suggested to you. Get reddish tan gloves 


xx., 


a Ke 


for men for the street, with wide stitching on the back ; 
pearl gloves are used by men for dress. 
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LOADING A SCHOONER WITH COCOA-NUTS AT KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 
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ENTRANCE HALL AND GENTLEMEN'S RECEPTION-ROOM. 


THE RIDING CLUB. 
See illustration on page 185. 
IP\HE impression prevails among many New- 
Yorkers who do their visiting of the Central 
Park on foot that when that pleasure-ground is 
impracticable for riders a saddle-horse is a bur- 
den, instead of being a source of health and plea- 
sure, and that his unfortunate owner is compelled 
to see him uselessly eating his head off in his 








stall. 


This is a delusion. 
winter by no means excludes riding out-of-doors. 
Equestrians—and, for the matter of that, eques- 
triennes—there are whose Anglomania includes a 


In the first place, 


thoroughly English disregard of weather. These, 
provided with water-proofs and wraps against 
rain and wind, and having their horses sharp- 
shod as a surety against ice, take their daily rides 
with whatever weather comes. There have been 
very few days this winter in which the Park has 
been too disagreeable for at least one female 
figure, familiar to all fine-weather horsemen and 
horsewomen, to be seen traversing it at a brisk 
trot. 

Not many horsewomen, however, and not all 
horsemen, are of this heroic mould, and by far 
the greater part of the winter riding is done under 
The four principal public riding-schools 


cover. 





SMOKING-ROOM. 


have spacious “rings,” as quadrilaterals are al- 
ways called in riding-schools, that are open to 
customers and pupils all day, and for two or three 
hours in the evening. Once at least during the 
week there is a music ride in the evening, and 
one of the schools has lately introduced the ex- 
cellent novelty of a band four times a week during 
the afternoon. When riders are many, of course 
some order must be observed to prevent colli- 
sions, but with fewer than fifteen or twenty this 
is limited to a requirement that all shall ride in 
the same direction, or, technically, on the same- 
“hand.” When the number is greater, a class 


SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFIC 








is formed, and goes 
through some simple 
evolutions under the 
direction of a riding- 
master. 

The winter rides in 
the hall of the Riding 
Club are naturally 
more interesting, to 
the participants at 
least, than those of 
the schools, where the 
riders may be un- 
known to each other, 
whereas a “drill” in 
the club is in the na- 
ture of a social re- 
union as well as of an 
exercise. The re- 
markable progress of 
the club shows how 
great is the demand, 
which it has supplied, 
for a place in which 
ladies and children may ride with perfect security 
as to their associations, membership in the club 
entitling the ladies and children of the member’s 
family to its privileges. The site of the club was 
that of a riding-school until some four years ago, 
when twenty-five gentlemen, who for the most 
part rode from the same academy, associated 
themselves in what was called at first the “ Gen- 
tlemen’s,” and is now the New York Riding Club. 
Their enterprise has grown and prospered, until 
now the club list contains the names of 459 
members and of one honorary member (Mr. Louis 
Zayan). The warmth of their interest in the club 
may be measured by the fact that the entrance 
fee is $300, and the annual dues $100, whereas 
at the public riding-schools there is no charge 
except for the board of horses, which the members 
of the club pay equally, and for tuition and the 
services of the veterinary, when required, which 
latter are furnished gratuitously by the club, 

The club-house, extending through from Fifty- 
eighth to Fifty-ninth Street, between Fifth and 
Madison avenues, and within a few hundred feet 





| of the entrance to the Park, is about 125 feet in 


| frontage by 200 in depth. 








The stables are at 
the rear, and the principal front is that on Fifty- 
eighth Street, to which the architect has given a 





STAIRCASE. 


comfortable and picturesque aspect. A range of 
shallow rooms crosses the front, kept shallow in 
order to secure the greatest area possible for the 
rectangular “ring.” This was the largest in the 
city when it was built, though it has since been 
exceeded in dimen- 
sions by one of the 
public schools, and is ; boy 
considerably smaller 
than the famous sub- } 
terranean riding hall 
at Welbeck, which 
was one of the most 
extravagant freaks 
of the late Duke of 
Portland. In light, ~ 7 
both natural and ar- ' 
tificial, in airiness, 

and in general fitness 

for its purposes the 

ring of the club 
leaves nothing to be \ 
desired, unless it be 
still greater space. 
This it is rather sug- 
gested than proposed shal! be secured by moving 
the stables to the lots now leased by the club, and 
used as an exercising ground, at the east of the 
club-house, and extending the ring through to 
Fifty-ninth Street. The present ring is nearly a 
square, being 107 feet 
by 95. Mr. Chelmin- 
ski’s drawing gives an 
excellent idea of it, 
and of the scene it 
presents when in 
what may be called 
its normal condition, 
that is to say, when a 
general “drill” is not 
in progress. The drills 
occur on two after- 
noons a week during 
the winter, and very 
interesting they are 
to see, comprising 
some sixty or seventy 
well-bred and well- 
trained horses under 
practised - riders, ex- 
ecuting _—_ evolutions, 
with almost military 
precision, at the com- 
mand of the head rid- 
ing-master, and with 
two skilful horsemen 
and steady animals 
“on the lead.” 
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Apart from this main apartment, which denotes 
and subserves the end of the club’s being, the 
subordinate rooms constitute a well-appointed 
club-house, fitted with what may be called a 
homely luxury. The accompanying sketches suf- 
fice to indicate its character. On the ground- 
floor are ample reception-rooms for ladies’ and 
gentlemen, and above are the dressing-rooms that 
constitute a necessary adjunct to a riding club, 
the restaurant and private dining-rooms, and the 
smoking-room. From almost all of these an un- 
obstructed view may be had of what is going on 
in the ring. The stables should not be forgotten. 
Certainly no other public or quasi-public stable 
in New York is anything like so well appointed 
and so admirably kept. The drainage and ven- 
tilation are perfect. In spite of the 250 horses 
that are lodged in it, the spotless neatness of the 
place, with its sanded floors and its fenders of 
beribboned straw at exposed angles, makes a 
walk through it a pleasure even to the least 
horsy visitor. 


MAJOR AND MINOR." 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avtuor or “Turetsy Hart,” “ Aprian Vina,” 
“Heaps oF Money,” “*No New Tune,” ero. 





CHAPTER VI. 
TBE PENALTY OF GOOD-NATURE. 


\ HEN Brian was left with the two ladies, 

Miss Joy wandered away to the lych-gate 
which gave entrance to the church-yard, and lean- 
ing over it, became absorbed in contemplation 
of space. As a chaperon, Miss Joy was more 
accommodating than discreet. As soon as she 
was out of ear-shot Miss Huntley turned to the 
young man, with an odd, compassionate sort of 
smile, and said: 

“When you were a little boy, and read the 
Old Testament stories out of a picture Bible, 
which used you to like best, Jacob or Esau ?” 

“Oh, Esau, of course,” answered Brian. “ As 
far as that goes, I like him best still. I should 
think everybody did.” 

“Perhaps; but I wouldn’t imitate him if I 
were you. Why couldn’t you say a few words 
to reassure your father when he was begging and 
entreating you not to sell vour birthright ?” 

“ Because I can’t tell what the future is going 
to be, and one has no business to make promises 
which one may-not be able to keep. My father 
must know that I shouldn’t like to cut up the 
property any more than he would.” 

“Oh, you foolish Esau! He doesn’t know it 
at all, and you ought to have told him.. Your 
brother Jacob would have told him in a moment,” 

Brian shook his head. 

“Not he! Gilbert is twice as cautious as I 
am.” 

“Exactly so; and that is why he would take 
very good care to avoid rousing needless alarm. 
And Beckton is not entailed, Admiral Greenwood 
tells me.” 

Brian looked down for a moment, and then 
raised his frank gray eyes to those of his men- 
tor. 

“T can’t say what my father wants me to say,” 
he answered. “I would if I could, but I don’t 
feel that it would be honest under the cireum- 


stances. The best plan is to avoid the subject 
altogether.” 


“As if he would let you do that! Well, you 
are foolish; but I like you all the better for it.” 

“Then,” returned Brian, quickly, “ I am quite 
content to be a fool,” 

“Tt ought to create a bond of sympathy be- 
tween us, no doubt. As I was telling you, I am 
convinced that my destiny is to make a fool of 
myself, only I doubt whether I shall ever do so 
with my eyes open. That is what constitutes my 
inferiority to you.” 

“ Does it ?” asked Brian, laughing. 

“Yes, I think so. Good-night. I like your 
church, and I shall form one of the congregation 
next Sunday.” 

With that she left him, and he set off home- 
ward in a state of mind so jubilant as amply to 
justify the character that had just been given of 
him. There never lived a more modest man, but 
he thought Miss Huntley liked him—which was 
true enough—and he had the dawning of a hope 
that her liking might deepen into a warmer feel- 
ing, which was perfectly ridiculous. Gilbert 
could have told him how ridiculous it was. Gil- 
bert was versed in the ways of the world, and 
knew that Miss Huntley had it in her power to 
make a really brilliant marriage. Women who 
possess that power very seldom fail to take ad- 
vantage of it; an heiress who is also a beauty 
may think herself entitled to a few years of 
amusement, but in the end she is pretty sure to 
go the way of all heiresses. So Gilbert would 
have said, and he would not have been wrong. 

Brian, however, had two good reasons for view- 
ing the matter from a less cynical stand-point. 
In the first place, he had not learnt to think 
meanly of human nature; and in the second, it 
would have been quite preposterously impossible 
to him to think meanly of Beatrice Huntley. 
She was, indeed, already in his eyes what she 
never afterward (except for one brief period of 
time) ceased to be—the very type and embodi- 
ment of feminine perfection, the realization of 
his dreams, the only woman whom he could ever 
love or think of loving. That she had as yet 
done remarkably little to earn such unqualified 
devotion is nothing to the point. There are peo- 
ple who can be in love without being in the least 
blind to the defects of the beloved one; but 
Brian, for his weal or his woe, was not one of 
those reasonable beings, and because he consid- 
ered flirts a very objectionable and contemptible 
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class of persons, it followed, by the plainest prin- 
ciples of logic, that Miss Huntley could not be a 
flirt. It was this conviction that caused him to 
be somewhat unduly sanguine. He did nof, it is 
true, flatter himself that he could without any dif- 
ficulty gain the love of the most adorable woman 
in the world, but he thought there was a chance 
of his doing so, because she had shown him such 
marked favor. So he spent the evening in a state 
of happy, smiling abstraction, which amused his 
brother, who guessed what was the matter with 
him, and irritated his father, who did not; and 
when he retired for the night the visions of his 
head upon his bed were of the most extravagant 
character. 

That when we are especially light-hearted ad- 
versity is in the air, is a phenomenon which has 
been so often observed as to have passed into 
proverbial form in times of remote antiquity. 
Brian, like other people, had learnt the proverb 
from his Latin grammar, but perhaps had hard- 
ly yet lived long enough to accept it as a warn- 
ing. He came down to breakfast the next morn- 
ing with a countenance free from care, and hav- 
ing satisfied a healthy appetite, carried his letters 
away to the harness-room, where it was his habit 
to smoke a matutinal pipe. Even after he had 
opened and read the first of them, which was 
written in a clerkly hand, and purported to come 
from one Reuben Solomonson, he scarcely under- 
stood what it was all about, nor realized that he 
was in somewhat serious trouble. It appeared, 
indeed, that he owed Mr, Solomonson £1900, odd 
shillings, which, if true, was startling enough, 
but he could not help thinking that there must 
be some mistake about it. So careless was he 
and ignorant about money matters that it re- 
quired an effort of memory on his part to recall 
the circumstances set forth in the letter. He 
remembered, to be sure, that, when at Oxford, he 
had consented to back a bill to oblige a man 
named Tracy, with whom he had been upon more 
or less friendly terms, and, now that he was put 
in mind of it, he remembered also that upon two 
subsequent occasions something had been said 
about renewal, and that he had been requested 
to go through the formality of signing his name 
again, but he had been assured, and had quite 
believed it, that this was a mere matter of form, 
and he was certainly under the impression that 
the original sum had not been anything approach- 
ing £1900. No doubt there was a mistake, and 
Tracy would put it all right. 

Mr. Solomonson, however, did not seem to 
think so. He wrote politely, almost affectionate- 
ly; he commented in feeling terms on the bad 
behavior of Mr. Tracy, and was evidently filled 
with grief at being compelled to make a demand 
which might be unwelcome. But he must have 
his money, he said, because he could not possibly 
afford to lose it; or, rather, he must have a thou- 
sand pounds. With regard to the remaining 
nine hundred, he was disposed to think that an 
arrangement might be come to, and that he might 
(though not without personal inconvenience) con- 
tinue to be Mr. Segrave’s creditor for that amount 
a little longer—of course at the customary mod- 
erate rate of interest. 

When Brian had taken in the meaning of all 
this, he began to be rather uneasy, but it was 
not until he had perused his next letter that his 
eyes became fully opened. This was from an 
old college chum, and contained, amongst other 
things, the following highly disquieting piece of 
intelligence : 

“I suppose you have heard that Tracy has 
gone an utter mucker. Somebody told me that 
he had enlisted, but I don’t know whether that 
is true or not. Anyhow, he has disappeared 
from view, leaving no assets, and there is weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth in Jewry.” 

Brian knocked the ashes out of his pipe, push- 
ed his hat off his forehead, and strolled out into 
the stable-yard, where Gilbert and the coachman 
were anxiously examining the curby hocks of 
one of the carriage-horses. Gilbert’s stock of 
information was varied and extensive, and his 
opinions, being grounded upon principles of com- 
mon-sense, were always worth having; but Brian, 
after hesitating for a moment, decided that he 
would not apply to his brother in his present 
perplexity. Valuable though common-sense is, 
it does not meet all requirements, and the worst 
of those who possess that attribute is that they 
are apt to be a little peremptory and contempt- 
uous with those who do not. Brian therefore 
turned away without interrupting the veterinary 
consultation, and strode at a brisk pace across 
the park toward Kingscliff. When he reached 
St. Michael’s Church he turned sharply to the 
right, a further walk of a few minutes bringing 
him to a small new house of ecclesiastical de- 
sign, surrounded by a tidy little garden. The 
servant who appeared in answer to his ring in- 
formed him that the Vicar was at home, but 
could not say whether he was disengaged or not. 

“All right,” said Brian, seating himself in the 
porch, and producing his pipe from his pocket ; 
“if he isn’t, Pll wait till he is. Tell him there’s 
no hurry.” 

However, he was not kept waiting long. Ten 
minutes had hardly elapsed when the door behind 
him was thrown open, and the figure of a man 
of something under middle height, clad in a black 
cassock’and wearing a biretta on his head, stepped 
quickly out into the sunlight. John Monckton 
was at this time about five or six and thirty years 
of age, but looked more. His short black beard 
had a good deal of gray in it; there were deep 
lines on his forehead and on either side of his 
mouth ; his eyes, too, were slightly sunken. The 
expression of his face when in repose was dis- 
tinctly sad; no one could fail to see that it was 
the face of one who had taken life hard, and had 
probably passed through some sharp mental strug- 
gles. But the moment that he began to speak, 


the lines softened wonderfully ; a pleasant light 
came into the eyes, and you perceived at once 
that you were in the presence of a thoroughly 
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sincere and trustworthy fellow-creature. Fellow- 
creatures of that stamp are less common than 
we are, as @ rule, willing to admit; but we have 
to admit their rarity when we are brought into 
contact with one of them, and it was no doubt 
to this that John Monckton owed the singular 
aseendency which he exercised over all classes 
of his parishioners. The female division of them 
had an immense admiration for his outer as well 
as for his inner man; but it must be said that 
this was no fault of his, and that all manifesta- 
tions of it had met with such scant encourage- 
ment that they were now, for the most part, re- 
duced to the language of the eyes. For the rest, 
he was strongly built, had a fine constitution, 
lived sparingly, and very seldom had a day’s ill- 
ness, 

“ Ah, Brian,” he said, “ you’re just the man I 
want. Simpson has sent up to tell me that he 
has caught one of his bad colds, and doesn’t 
think there is a chance of his being able to take 
the organ on Sunday. Can you help me out?” 

“ Of course I can,” answered Brian; “ I should 
like it of all things. And I say, Monckton, may 
we have Tours’s 7e¢ Deum and Benedictus in F ?” 

“Yes, if you like; only you will have to give 
up a morning to practising them with the choir, 
you know.” 

“T shall be delighted. Then in the evening I 
should like to have Turle’s Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis in D. I suppose I can’t choose the 
hymns, can I?” 

“ Within certain limits you can. 
a few to select from.” 

“Thanks. I wish I could persuade you to 
drop Gregorians, Monckton.” 

Monckton smiled and shook his head. 

“ Well, you may say what you like, but they’re 
not music, and I don’t care who swears that they 
are. I'll undertake to prove to you—but per- 
haps you are busy?” 

“Not more than usual: I have about a quar- 
ter of an hour to spare.” 

“ Oh, by-the-way, that reminds me,” said Brian 
(for he had really forgotten it), ‘“ that I came here 
to ask your advice. It seems to me that I have 
got into a most awkward fix.’ 

“Come in, then,” answered the other, “ and 
let us hear about it.” 

He led the way into his study, a small room 
liberally furnished with books, but with very lit- 
tle else, and, seating himself at his writing-table, 
took the letter which the young man silently held 
out to him. 

His face grew grave as he read. “ Hullo, 
Brian!” he exclaimed, “this is a bad job. I 
needn’t ask whether you have £1900 at your 
banker's.” 

Brian felt in his waistcoat pocket and produced 
five sovereigns and some silver. “I think I’ve got 
about ten pounds more in my desk,” he said, 
“and then there’s fifty more that I lent to a fel- 
low who said he would pay me back last month. 
He hasn’t done it yet, though. That’s all I’ve got 
to finish the year upon.” 

“Who is this Tracy? Is he in any degree an 
honest man? And has he relations who would 
be likely to hold themselves responsible for his 
debts ?” 

“Well, really, to tell you the truth, I don’t 
know much about him, but I’m pretty sure that 
he has no near relations. He has been his own 
father ever since he was a boy, and I believe he 
had a good bit of money to start with. But he 
has been going down the hill at no end of a pace 
lately, and now I hear that he has bolted.” 

“ Brian, my dear boy,” said Monckton, “I don’t 
want to scold, but you had no business whatever 
to back that bill. Don’t you see that you were 
practically making your father back it?” 

“T didn’t see it at the time,” answered Brian, 
ruefully. ‘‘Of course that’s not much of an ex- 
cuse; only, you know, one does not expect a man 
to let one into trouble after one has been solemn- 
ly assured that one is running no risk.” 

Monckton drummed with his fingers upon the 
table meditatively and made no reply. Presently 
he asked, ‘“* What are you going to do about it?” 

“T wish I knew! That money-lender seems 
civilly inclined. I suppose you wouldn’t advise 
me to try and renew—or whatever they call it?” 

“No, I certainly shouldn’t advise that. The 
only result would be that a short time hence you 
would be called upon to pay three or four thou- 
sand pounds, instead of two. I am afraid you 
will have to make a clean breast of it to your 
father.” 

“Td rather do anything in the world almost 
than that!” exciaimed Brian, quickly. 

‘** But there is nothing else in the world to be 
done. He will be very angry, and he will say 
some harsh things; but that you must bear, This 
will be a great provocation to him—I know I 
should feel it so myself in his place—and I sup- 
pose it will be rather a serious loss too.” 

“That’s just it!” sighed Brian. “I don’t the 
least mind his abusing me; he has done that 
often enough before now, and I know very well 
that he doesn’t mean half of what he says. But 
I hate the idea of his being done out of two thou- 
sand pounds, poor old fellow! It’s all he can 
do to make both ends meet as it is, and he won’t 
put down useless servants and horses. His one 
notion of economy is to deny himself. I wish I 
could raise the money somehow! I wish I could 
earn it! It’s rather disgraceful for a man to be 
without means of making his living—don’t you 
think so?” 

“Well, hardly in your case, because Sir Brian 
wouldn’t let you enter any profession, and I dare 
say, as he grows older, you may be of use to him 
at home. As for your raising or earning this 
sum, of course that is out of the question. Your 
father will have to pay it. If that is a punish- 
ment to you—and I know it is—you must re- 
member that you deserve some punishment. It 
doesn’t require such a very great deal of moral 
courage to refuse to back a bill, does it ?” 

“T’'ll never do such a thing again in my life; I 
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can promise you that much,” answered Brian, 
penitently. “I don’t think it was want of moral 
courage that made me do it this time either. I 
supposed it would be all right.” 

“Then you must suffer for your folly,” re- 
turned Monckton, smiling, and rising from his 
chair. “ My time is up now, and I haven't given 
you much comfort, I’m afraid.” 

“T can’t say that you have,” Brian confessed ; 
“but you have told me what to do, and that was 
all that I came here to ask. Good-by, Monck- 
ton, and thanks for your advice. I'll turn up for 
the choir practice on Saturday.” 

After he was gone, Monckton stood for a mo- 
ment, stroking his chin with his right hand, while 
he rested his elbow upon the palm of his left. 
“ Poor boy!” he mused; “I should have liked to 
lend him the money, and I believe I might have 
managed it; but it would have been a mistake. 
He had to learn his lesson sooner or later, and he 
will get a sharp one now, I suspect. It’s fortu- 
nate that he is so sweet-tempered.” 


—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
CHAPTER VII. 
SIR BRIAN PRONOUNCES JUDGMENT. 

Brian’s ears tingled a little as he walked away 
from the Vicarage. He had an immense respect 
for John Monckton; he was extremely sensitive 
to any censure that might fall upon him from a 
quarter whence censure seldom fell upon any- 
body, and in the not very severe rebuke which 
had been addressed to him there had been one 
thing which he had not liked. Monckton had 
accused him of moral cowardice. Now he did 
not conceive himself to be wanting in courage of 
any kind, nor in truth had he backed Tracy’s bill 
from any weak disinclination to say No, but out 
of sheer heedlessness and misplaced faith in an- 
other man’s word. That might be, and in fact 
had been proved to be, foolish; but it was not 
cowardice. In truth, Brian, though sincerely re- 
gretting his folly, imputed rather less blame to 
himself in this matter than perhaps he ought to 
have done. However, it did not take him long 
to pardon John Monckton, while as for the tre- 
mendous wigging which he would doubtless re- 
ceive from his father, he had no difficulty at all 
about pardoning that in advance. His feelings 
were entirely different from those which nine 
young men out of ten would have experienced 
in his place. Nine young men out of ten are 
aware that results count for a great deal more 
than motives in this world, and that the heinous- 
ness of owing two thousand pounds is little, if 
at all, extenuated by the circumstance that some- 
body else has spent the money. What distressed 
Brian was, as he had said, rather that misfortune 
had come upon his father than that he had been 
the cause thereof, 

That his father would abuse him like a pick- 
pocket was a matter of course; his father always 
did abuse somebody when misfortunes happen- 
ed, and was sorry for it immediately afterward. 
Poor choleric Sir Brian would fly out at his 
coachman, his butler, or his game-keeper ; would 
use language to them which, proceeding from any 
other master, would have brought about a prompt 
resignation on the part of the aggrieved servant ; 
and then,a few hours later, he would seek them 
out, with a penitent, hang-dog countenance, and 
say, “I beg your pardon, So-and-so ; I forgot my- 
self just now. I ought never to have spoken as 
I did.” To which these worthy folks would re- 
ply, “Lord love you, Sir Brian! don’t you wor- 
rit yourself about that.” “ Not but what you 
richly deserved it, you know,” Sir Brian would 
often rejoin, if he chanced to remember what 
had made him angry; and so the whole affair 
would blow over, with a Jaugh on both sides. 

It was with this easy toleration that Brian was 
in the habit of accepting the old gentleman’s ti- 
rades. He understood the hasty temperament 
which was so unlike his own; he loved his father 
(who, in truth, was a lovable man), and, owing to 
that dissimilarity of temperament, his affection 
was in many ways more paternal than filial. 
Brian the younger was always making allow- 
ances—a thing which Brian the elder had never 
done in all his life. 

Thus our young friend went his way, with far 
too little of the prodigal’s spirit upon him, and 
gave his mind to the consideration of how £2000 
might be most easily raised. Being singularly 
devoid of information bearing upon such sub- 
jects, he soon allowed his thoughts to drift away 
to Turle’s Magnificat in D, and thence, by a nat- 
ural transition, to the pleasing fact that Miss 
Huntley meant to be in church on Sunday. 
Would she come in the morning or in the even- 
ing? he wondered. Probably in the morning, 
because of late dinner, which was a pity, the 
evening music being always the more beautiful. 
However, he would do his best, and perhaps, if 
she was very much pleased with the first service, 
she might return for the second. Then, perhaps— 
Here Brian’s reflections became less precise, but 
a beatific vision of walking home with Miss 
Huntley in the moonlight presented itself to his 
imagination, 

On reaching home he found that Sir Brian was 
away on magisterial duty, and would not be back 
before dinner-time, while Gilbert, who had gone 
off with his gun to shoot the partridges of a neigh- 
bor, was not likely to return home so long as the 
daylight lasted. Brian was not ill pleased with 
a reprieve which compelled him to postpone his 
avowal to the hour which might be considered 
the most favorable of the twenty-four for making 
it. His father, like many another good man, was 
commonly in a genial mood after dinner, and if 
there was a moment at which it could be toler- 
able to him to hear that his son and heir had 
committed an act of egregious folly, it would 
probably be when he had drawn his chair round 
to the fireside and was sipping his second glass 
of claret. 

However, when the dinner hour arrived, it ap- 





peared that the fates were not as propitious that 
day as could have been wished. Sir Brian had 
sat upon the bench for a considerable number of 
years, yet he had never been quite able on these 
occasions to divest himself of the impression that 
he was presiding at a court-martial. The conse- 
quence was that he sometimes exceeded his pow- 
ers, and had to be set right, whence unpleasant- 
ness was too apt to ensue. It is probable that 
some such contretemps had occurred in the course 
of the afternoon, for Sir Brian had returned home 
in what Gilbert called a “ gunpowdery temper.” 
He had not been seated at table for five minutes 
before he had managed to fall foul of everybody 
within reach, as well as of sundry others, who, 
happily for themselves, were out of reach. He 
began by stating, without giving grounds for the 
assertion, that Admiral Greenwood was a wooden- 
headed, opinionated old ignoramus, who knew just 
about as much of the laws of his country as he 
did of the ordinary courtesies of society; and 
when Gilbert, with something less than his ae- 
customed tact, took up the cudgels on behalf of 
the offending Admiral, he was incontinently com- 
manded to hold his tongue. 

Then the butler caught it. ‘“ Porter,” called 
out Sir Brian, furiously, “ how many times am I 
to speak to you about your boots? Creaking I 
can put up with—I am obliged to put up with it, 
because I know that no earthly consideration 
would induce you to spare me that annoyance— 
but I cannot, and I will not, tolerate boots which 
literally yell. Go and take them off this minute.” 

After this the footman was ordered to leave 
the room for dropping a fork ; and when the cook 
had been informed by message that she would 
disgrace a village pot-house, it seemed as though 
justice had been dealt out impartially to every- 
body except Brian, who had bowed his head be- 
fore the storm and was eating his dinner in si- 
lence. However, his turn was coming, and per- 
haps the old gentleman may have had an intui- 
tion of that. Soon after the dessert had been put 
upon the table, Gilbert made a grimace at his 
brother, shrugged his shoulders slightly, and 
slipped away. Sir Brian, who was moving to- 
ward the fire at the moment, did not at first no- 
tice the absence of his second son; but when he 
did he made a grievance of it. 





“Gilbert is not very ceremonious, I must say,” 
he remarked. “In my young days it used not to 
be considered good manners to march away from 
the dinner-table without a word of apology, but 
I suppose it would be too much to expect civility 
from the present generation. Pray don’t let me 
detain you if you want to go and play the piano, 
or the hurdy-gurdy, or anything of that kind.” 

“T don’t want to play anything just now,” an- 
swered Brian, good-humoredly, “and I’m glad 
Gilbert has gone, because I have something to 
tell you. Something unpleasant, I’m sorry to 
say” 

“Oh, that’s of course,” grumbled the old gen- 
tleman; “it isn’t often that you have pleasant 
things to tellme. Well, go on; you have let one 
of the horses down, I suppose. Just like you.’ 

“T wish that were all; though I don’t think it 
would have been particularly like me to do it. 
No; I have done much worse; I have got into a 
horrid money difficulty.” 

“Then you had better get out of it the best 
way you can. I haven't a spare shilling, and I 
am tired of paying your bills. You are not a 
child any longer; you know what you have to 
spend, and you must make it do. When I was 
your age I received a smaller allowance, and had 
to pay my mess expenses out of it.” 

“IT know I have been extravagant,” Brian ac- 
knowledged; “but I mean to turn over a new 
leaf now, and spend nothing on extras. In fact, 
I was going to ask you to give me a hundred a 
year less in future.” 

“Give you a hundred a year less!” repeated 
his father, incredulously. ‘“ May I inquire why ?” 

“Because I am afraid you will have to pay 
down a rather large sum for me. I am very sor- 
ry about it; but it hasn’t been altogether my 
fault. When I was at Oxford I backed a bill for 
a man who has since come to grief and disap- 
peared, and now the money-lender writes to me 
to demand payment.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


ME first hundred yards of their course lay 

under motionless trees, whose upper foliage 
began to hiss with falling drops of rain. By the 
time that they emerged upon a glade it rained 
heavily. 

“This is awkward,” said Grace, with a little 
laugh of sorry gayety. 

Winterborne stopped. “Grace,” he said, pre- 
serving a strictly business manner which belied 
him, “ you cannot go to Sherton to-night.” 

“ But I must!” 

“Why? It is nine miles from here. 
most an impossibility in this rain.” 

“ True—why,” she replied, mournfully, at the 
end of a silence. ‘“‘ What is reputation to me?” 

“Now hearken,” said Giles. “ You won’t—go 
back to your—” 

“No, no,no! Don’t makeme!” she cried, pit- 
eously, 

“Then let us turn.” They slowly retraced their 
steps, and again stood before his door. “ Now 
this house from this moment is yours, and not 
mine,” he said, deliberately. “ I have a place near 
by where I can stay very well.” 


* Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 20, Vol. XIX. 
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Her face had drooped. “Oh!” she murmured, 
as she saw the dilemma. “ What have I done %” 

There was a smell of something burning with- 
in, and he looked through the window. The rab- 
bit that he had been cooking to coax a weak ap- 
petite was beginning to char. 
attend to it,” he said. 
I go. 


“ Please goin and 
“Do what you like. Now 
You will find everything about the hut 
that is necessary.” 

“But, Giles— your supper,” she exclaimed 
““ An out-house would do for me—anything—till 
to-morrow at daybreak.” 

He signified a negative. “I tell you to go in 
—you may catch agues out here in your deli- 
cate state. You can give me my supper through 
the window, if you feel well enough. I'll wait 
awhile.” 

He gently urged her to pass the doorway, and 
was relieved when he saw her within the room, 
sitting down. Without so much as crossing the 
threshold himself, he closed the door upon her, 
and turned the key in the lock. Tapping at the 
window, he signified that she should open the 
casement, and when she had done this he handed 
in the key to her. 

“You are locked in,” he said; “and your own 
mistress.” 

Even in her trouble she could not refrain from 
a faint smile at his scrupulousness as she took 
the door-key. 

“ Do you feel better?” he went on. “If so, and 
you wish to give me some of your supper, please 
do. If not, it is of no importance. I can get 
some elsewhere.” 

The grateful sense of his kindness stirred her 
to action, though she only knew half what that 
kindness really was. At the end of some ten 
minutes she again came to the window, pushed 
it open, and said, in a whisper, “Giles!” He at 
once emerged from the shade, and saw that she 
was preparing to hand him his share of the meal 
upon a plate. 

“T don’t like to treat you so hardly,” she mur- 
mured, with deep regret in her words, as she 
heard the rain pattering on the leaves. “ But— 
I suppose it is best to arrange like this ?” 

“Oh yes,” he said, quickly. 

“IT feel that I could never have reached Sher- 
ton.” 

“It was impossible.” 

“Are you sure you have a snug place out 
there?” (With renewed misgiving.) 

“Quite. Have you found everything you want ? 


I am afraid it is rather rough accommoda- 
tion.” 
“Can I notice defects? I have long passed 


that stage, and you know it, Giles, or you ought 
to.” 

His eyes sadly contemplated her face as its 
pale responsiveness modulated through a crowd 
of expressions that showed only too clearly to 
what a pitch she was strung. If ever Winter- 
borne’s heart fretted his bosom, it was at this 
sight of a perfectly defenceless creature condi- 
tioned by such circumstances. He forgot his own 
agony in the satisfaction of having at least found 
her a shelter. He took his plate and cup from 
her hands, saying, “‘ Now I'll push the shutter to, 
and you will find an iron pin on the inside, which 
you must fix into the bolt. Do not stir in the 
morning till I come and call you.” 

She expressed an alarmed hope that he would 
not go very far away. 

“Oh no—I shall be quite within hail,” said 
Winterborne. 

She bolted the window as directed, and he re- 
treated. His snug place proved to be a wretched 
little shelter of the roughest kind, formed of 
four hurdles thatched with brake-fern, Under- 
neath were dry sticks, hay, and other litter of 
the kind, upon which he sat down, and there in 
the dark tried to eat his meal. But his appetite 
was quite gone. He pushed the plate aside, and 
shook up the hay and sacks, so as to form a rude 
couch, on which he flung himself down to sleep, 
for it was getting late. 

But sleep he could not, for many reasons, of 
which not the least was thought of his charge. 
He sat up, and looked toward the cot through 
the damp obscurity. With all its external feat- 
ures the same as usual, he could scarcely believe 
that it contained the dear friend—he would not 
use a warmer name—who had come to him so 
unexpectedly, and, he could not help admitting, 
so rashly. 

He had not ventured to ask her any particu- 
lars; but the position was pretty clear without 
them. Though social law had negatived forever 
their opening paradise of the previous June, it 
was not without stoical pride that he accepted 
the present trying conjuncture. There was one 
man on earth in whom she believed absolutely, 
and he was that man. That this crisis could end 
in nothing but sorrow was a view for a moment 
effaced by this triumphant thought of her trust 
in him; and the purity of the affection with 
which he responded to that trust rendered him 
more than proof against any frailty that besieged 
him in relation to her. 

The rain, which had never ceased, now drew 
his attention by beginning to drop through the 
meagre screen that covered him. He rose to at- 
tempt some remedy for this discomfort, but the 
trembling of his knees and the throbbing of his 
pulse told him that in his weakness he was un- 
able to fence against the storm, and he lay down 
to bear it as best he might. He was angry with 
himself for his feebleness—he who had been so 
strong. It was imperative that she should know 
nothing of his present state, and to do that she 
must not see his face by daylight, for its pallor 
would inevitably betray him. 

The next morning, accordingly, when it was 
hardly light, he rose and dragged his stiff limbs 
about the precincts, preparing for her everything 
she could require for getting breakfast within. 
On the bench outside the window-sill he placed 
water, wood, and other necessaries, writing with 
a piece of chalk beside them, “It is best that I 
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should not see you. Put my breakfast on 
the bench.” 

At seven o'clock he tapped at her window, 
as he had promised, retreating at once, that 
she might not catch sight of him, But from 
his shelter under the boughs he could see her 
very well when, in response to his signal, she 
opened the window and the light fell upon 
her face. The languid largeness of her eyes 
showed that her sleep had been little more 
than his own, and the pinkness of their lids, 
that her waking hours had not been free from 
tears. 

She read the writing, seemed, he thought, 
disappointed, but took up the materials he 
had provided, evidently thinking him some 
way off. Giles waited on, assured that a girl 
who, in spite of her culture, knew what coun- 
try life was, would find no difficulty in the 
simple preparation of their food. 

Within the cot it was all very much as he 
conjectured, though Grace had slept much 
longer than he. After the loneliness of the 
night she would have been glad to see him; 
but appreciating his feeling when she read 
the writing, she made no attempt to recall 
him. She found abundance of provisions 
laid in, his plan being to replenish his but- 
tery weekly, and this being the day after 
the victualling van had called from Sherton. 
When the meal was ready, she put what he 
required outside, as she had done with the 
supper; and, notwithstanding her longing to 
see him, withdrew from the window prompt- 
ly, and left him to himself. 

It had been a leaden dawn, and the rain 
now steadily renewed its fall. As she heard 
no more of Winterborne, she concluded that 
he had gone away to his daily work, and for- 
gotten that he had promised to accompany 
her to Sherton—an erroneous conclusion, for 
he remained all day, by force of his condi- 
tion, within fifty yards of where she was. 
The morning wore on; and in her doubt 
when to start and how to travel, she lin- 

gered yet, keeping the door carefully bolted, 
lest an intruder should discover her. Locked 
in this place, she was comparatively safe, at 
any rate, and doubted if she would be safe 
elsewhere. 

The humid gloom of an ordinary wet day 
was doubled by the shade and drip of the 
leafage. Autumn this year was coming in 
with rains, Gazing, in her enforced idleness, 
from the one window of the living-room, she 
could see various small members of the ani- 
mal community that lived unmolested there— 
creatures of hair, fluff, and scale; the toothed 
kind and the billed kind; underground crea- 
tures, jointed and ringed—circumambulating 
the hut, under the impression that, Giles hav- 
ing gone away, nobody was there, and eying 
it inquisitively, with a view to winter-quar- 
ters. Watching these neighbors, who knew 
neither law nor sin, distracted her a little 
from her trouble; and she managed to while 
away some portion of the afternoon by put- 
ting Giles’s home in order, and making lit- 
tle improvements which she deemed that he 
would value when she was gone. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








OUT OF SWEETNESS, STRENGTH. 


T has until lately been supposed that the 
busy bee had no other use for his sting 
and his poison apparatus than for purposes 
of attack or defence, and the necessity of 
such warfare seemed to be sufficient excuse 
for being in the case of this doughty wea- 
pon and panoply of battle. Recently, how- 
ever, it has been observed that when at 
work, after the little creature has filled the 
cell on which he is occupied with such sub- 
stance as it is destined to hold, and has 
shaped and closed its tiny waxen lid, sealing 
it for future use, he then adds to its sweet 
contents a particle of the pungent acid that 
is contained in his poison-bag, by quietly 
stinging the thin scale that forms the lid 
and depositing the acid beneath it. The 
part that this acid plays is in the preven- 
tion of fermentation, and thus by its means 
the honey is kept unspoiled so long as there 
is any of it left. The curious question of 
instinct has some new prominence given to 
it by this observation, for every student of 
the disputed point of the dividing line be- 
tween instinct and reason must wonder how 
many generations of bees it took to make 
the discovery and apply the invention in the 
matter of formic acids preventing fermen- 
tation and keeping honey from turning sour. 
No bee has as yet taken out a patent, 





Design for Mantel Valance. 


HE original of this design for the mantel 

valance published in the last number of 
the Bazar, page 173, was worked on a ground 
of dark blue plush, in shaded silks of a va- 
riety of warm tones in brown, red, and gold, 
It was worked solidly in feather stitch, but 
could also be well executed in “ laid” stitch, 
which is a form of couching stitch. The silk 
is all kept on the surface of the work, being 
laid from side to side of the pattern in straight 
lines, then caught down by transverse threads 
stretched at right angles at even intervals 
across the first, the cross lines being sewed 
down by small stitches from the back. This 
work is sometimes shaded, but this requires 
a considerable amount of skill and taste, and 
it is more often used to produce broad flat 
effects in a bold design by working each 
flower or leaf in a single color, 
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OUR BRIC-A-BRAC CLUB. 


T was so evidently the outgrowth, or rather resurrection, of 
the delightful, never-to-be-forgotten China-hunters’ Club of 
some half-dozen winters ago that the name we assumed at once 
suggested itself, although the collection was neither frail Sevres 
nor heavy Clewes, but bright ideas that the clever, quick-witted 
members could either gather or invent for the evening’s entertain- 
ment. We arranged to meet fortnightly at each other’s houses, 
taking them not by suggesting nor voting, but in alphabetical or- 
der, and found the plan worked admirably. A committee of four, 
the hostess for the next being one of the number, was appointed 
to arrange a programme, and also see that everything was in good 
working order. 

Refreshments were limited to three articles, coffee generally 
being one of them, and this rule was most rigidly enforced; there 
was little temptation to break it, for the small amount of trouble 
given in this way to the entertainer was so appreciated, that few 
sared to make a new departure. Then the amusing games and gen- 
eral raciness of it all insured prompt attendance, few straggling 
in after eight o’clock, the good old-fashioned hour of our grand- 
mothers, and none 
too early for an 
evening as full of 
fun and merriment 
as ours always were, 
There were neither 
fines nor initiation 
fees imposed upon 
us, to be wrangled 
over at the end of the 
season, and we were 
really regretful when 
the short warm even- 
ings of “Merrie 
May” obliged us to 
adjourn. 

The donkey was 
always received with 
rounds of applause, 
and his mutilated 
figure took part so 
frequently in our 
games that it was al- 
most needful to sup- 
plement it with a 
The artist 
of the party sketch- 
ed him for on 
coarse, heavy paper, 
for in 
cutting out, and also 
because this paper 
served for a back to 
strengthen the gray 
flannel side that was 
to be presented to 
the audience. You 
can scarcely err on 
the side of having 
him too large; we 
did on the other; 
and it was only after 
repeated efforts he 
into the re- 
spectable, well - fed 
donkey we wished 
him to be. The one 
we at last accepted 
measured five feet 
from head to tail, 
and we made him as 
ridiculous as possi- 
ble. As partial as 
we were to him, even 
the most devoted 
were forced to admit 
he had rather a vi- 
cious, ugly look, for 
his legs were evi- 
dently raised for a 
kick, and his mouth 
had a decided ap- 
pearance of braying; 
more than this, he 
was minus a tail, 
which was to be used 
as a pattern—cut- 
ting one for each 
member of the club, 
and marking them 
so as to distinguish 
one from the other. 
Sometimes it was an 
initial outlined in 
bright-colored wools, 
again a figure cut 
from scarlet cloth or 
flannel—the ace of 
hearts, diamonds, 
etc., answering nice- 
ly the purpose. A 
small hair-pin (one 
of those almost in- 
visible ones) or @ 
large bent pin must 
be attached to the 
top of each tail. It is not worth while to have a paper back- 
ground for these tails, but the flannel for the animal itself will 
stretch out of shape in cutting and arranging if not thus strength- 
ened. Paste the donkey ona piece of heavy white muslin cut long 
enough to extend some distance beyond at top, bottom, and sides, 
Where there are large folding doors thumb-tacks can be used to 
fasten the muslin across them when closed; a blank wall will also 
answer, and so will a large clothes-horse, which, if not high enough, 
can be put ona sofa to raise it. One of the club should, after dis- 
tributing the tails, make a touching appeal on behalf of this poor 
mutilated animal, whose deficiency is now to be supplied by each 
one blindfolded in turn, turned round three times, and started in the 
direction of the animal. The more timid ones, not quite so sure of 
success, often provoke less of laughter than the over-confident, who 
are so certain they can place it just where it should be, and find they 
are nowhere near the mark. 

Bean bags require as many bags as there are persons engaged 
in the merry game. The prettiest set we had were of dark red 
and rose pink satteen, the colors equally divided. Make them five 
or six inches square, alike on both sides, and fill with small beans, 
which can be had very cheaply. Choose two captains—a gen- 
tleman and a lady—and arranging the company in two parallel 


new one, 


us 


convenience 


grew 
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rows, facing each other, and about five feet apart, place the cap- 
tains at the head. There should be two small tables at either 
end, the one nearest the leaders holding the bean bags, all the 
reds on the one by the captain of that color, and the pinks just op- 
posite. When the order to start is given, the bags are taken up 
one at a time, and passing from one to another down the line, are 
deposited on the tables at the other end, then taken up as quickly 
as possible without the order, and repassed to the starting table. 
The first side out are the winners. 

Both these games, especially the latter, are enhanced by prizes: 
a box of tiny chocolate cigars, a pair of the small opera-glasses 
used as charms, a little tin horn wrapped and rewrapped until it 
assumes quite formidable proportions—anything laughter-provok- 
ing will answer. 

Tampate, or vis-d-vis, gives a very pretty effect when a long room- 
ful is in the constant motion it requires. Commencing at one end, 
place four persons in line, and facing the other end of the room; 
then opposite, and about three feet away (two feet will answer), 
another line of four facing the first line: this brings the backs 
of the second line turned to the further end of the room. The 
third line, of four again, should stand with their backs very close to 


RECEPTION TOLLETTES.—[For Description see SUPPLEMENT. | 


VELVET AND Lace Dress. FalLte aND VELVET Dress. 


those in the second row, having the space between them and their 
opposite neighbors of the fourth row. See to it there are an even 
number of rows. We spent a whole hour one evening trying to 
untangle the odd line that would every now and then be out of 
gear. It came up in the most unexpected places, first here, then 
there, and one could hardly unravel the mystery. This game 
requires music: that used for any cotillon will answer. The 
two lines opposite advance, back, advance again, then back, for- 
ward for ladies’ chain, back, advance, and passing through, meet 
the next line from below coming up; the same figures over, un- 
til, after dancing to each advancing line, the end of the room is 
reached. Turn around, and taking each line as it comes down, 
the same figures are repeated until you turn at the opposite 
end, The constantly moving position of the lines, with the many 
who can engage in it, make it not only pretty, but one enjoyed 
by all. 

Quotations are instructive, as well as furnishing another motif 
for prizes. Twenty short and rather familiar ones should be 
selected and written beforehand, then given out by one of the en- 
tertainers of the evening, another holding the slip of paper with 
the authors’ names, numbered to correspond with the quotation 
sheet, the latter keeping count of the correct guesses made by 











each one, the greatest number taking the highest prize, the lowest 
the booby. It is amazing how few can be guessed at a mo 
ment’s warning. ‘“Man’s inhumanity to man,” ete., has been 
confidently located in Cowper’s “Task,” while another very 
warmly declared it to be in one of Shakespeare’s plays, neither 
being correct. Very few are aware that “escaped by the skin 
of the teeth” comes from the Bible, and some of the wildest 
guessing brings to mind the story of the old preacher who, 
when quoting 
“The quality of mercy is not strained,” 


remarked that St. Paul was 
judge. 

The game of “ mummy” bade fair to rival the donkey in popu- 
larity. Divide the company into two or three parties, according 
to number, sending one division into an adjoining room, where 
they should be arranged in a semicircle, the larger ones on the 
lower chairs, to decrease the height, the smaller ones vice versa ; 
carefully enwrap each one in a sheet, leaving only the eyes un- 
covered, but concealing the dress so entirely that it is even a 
matter of conjecture whether it be a man or woman. When the 

wrapping has been 

arranged each mum- 

my must keep it in 

place by the hand, 

and when all are 
other di- 
visions come in and 
to whom the 
It vives 
a very uncanny 
feeling to have a pair 
ol questioning eyes 
peering into 
own, and the disguise 
is so complete those 
that are nearest and 
dearest are not often 
recognized. When 
all have had a guess, 
throw off the sheets, 
and let the other 
divisions change 
places, until all have 


better able than most men to 


ready the 
guess 


eyes belong. 


one 


one’s 


been alternately 
guessed and mum- 
mied. This game 
may be varied by 
stretching heavy 
paper, in which 
groups of eye slits 
have been cut, across 


an open 
For economy’s saKe 
we pasted together 
the large, almost per- 
fect sheets that dry- 


doorway. 


y Wn, 


W, \ Ni . goods come wrapped 
V7 + , in, and which the 
Vi ! merchants willingly 
ze gave us; have it en- 
tirely dark behind 


the paper, and throw 
all the light possible 
on the eyes that fill 
these slits in the 
paper. 

Four of the twen- 
ty-five cent boxes of 
letters, one our own, 


the others borrowed, 
proved fascinating 


enough to occupy 
not only one entire 
evening, but several 
others. We divided 
the company into 
many 


as 
groups as 
there were boxes, 
providing a table for 
each. Word mak- 
ing and word taking 
were the first in or- 
der. The letters are 
turned out face 
downward around a 
small ope n Space in 
the centre, called 
the pool ; the first 
player takes a letter 
from any part of the 
table, and if he can 


form a word he 
places it in front of 
him and draws 
again; if not, he 
says, “Pass,” and 
puts the letter in the 
pool. Every word 
formed entitles to 
another draw. I, 0, 
and A dre classed as 
words 

The next player 
takes a letter 


up, 

and if he can form 

a combination with 
that letter, his neighbors’ words, or the letters in the pool, he 
makes it for himself, and draws again. It is always best to use 
the pool and the words of the other players before drawing, for 
if the letter taken is unavailable, a chance is lost. To make the 
game more clear, suppose a player has formed the word “ sum,” 
and another takes up the letter h: this gives the opportunity of 
taking it, and making it “‘mush.”” Another may have “tun”; a 
k will transform it into “tunk,” a good dictionary word. Slang 
and plurals are not allowable; neither is it illowable to form 
two words with the pool, your own letters,and one word taken. 
Ten words form the game, which grows very exciting, as many of 
the players have word after word taken away from them when 
near the goal. : 

If Queen Victoria and Gladstone do not disdain anagrams, it 
is hardly worth while for the rest of us to set the example. 
“Table very” is a combination that is popularly believed to have 
exercised their minds, sleeping and waking, for a week; it is 
difficult, although the letters are few; so is “roast mules”; but 
“Simon Peter in tears,” will be found much easier. Try “ toad- 
spine,” and see what it will bring. “Flit on, cheering angel,” 
gives the name of a gentle, noble woman’ whose name is world 
renowned. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR GRAVEL. 

De. T. H. Newrann, Jr, Louis, Mo., says: “I 
have used it in diseases of the urinary organs, such as 
gravel, and particularly spermatorrhcea, with very good 
results, and think it a very valuable remedy in those 
diseases. "—[Adv.]} 


St. 





IMPORTANT TO ALL WHO WORK 

For a living. Write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, 
and they will send you full information, free, showing 
you how you can make from $5 to $25 and upwards a 
day and live at home, wherever you are located. Some 
have made over $50 in a day. Capital not required ; 
you are etarted free. All ages; both sexes. All is 
new, Great incomes sure from the start. Fortunes 
await all workers who begin at once.—[Adv.] 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

“ You have demonstrated that a Perrrvoriy pure soap 

may be made, I, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the emplnyment of 
your pure * La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article.” 
Cuas. 8. Hieers’ “La Bette” Bovevet Tou.rt Soar 
Being mods from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of G.yornink, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infants.—( Adv.) 





DO YOU WISH TO BE ADMIRED? 
Ir so, use Rieger’s 2180 Crystal Soap. It casts a 
eweet.fragrance around the person, and adds loveli- 
ness to the complexion.—[A do} 





For all mental and physical debility, nervous ex 
haustion, and lack of tone in the system, use Thurber, 
Whyland, & Co.’s Restorative Wine of Coca.—[{Adv.} 





Fagms on James River, Va., for ten dollars a month. 
Send for illustrated circulars and maps. J. F. Mancha, 
Raymond, Surry Co., Va.—{ Adv.) 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This wder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of Jow-test, short-weight, alum or 
pbosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat. Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 





THE CENUINE 


Jaan Hors Mant Extract, 


THE FAVORITE 


TONIC and NUTRIENT, 
recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 


DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 
MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 


The genuine has the signature of 
JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
on the neck of every bottle. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. 


New York Depot, 1! Barclay St. 


og hEAl/y, 
FLAKES. 


The Food of Foods. 


SE ‘‘Cerealine Flakes”’ 
and save half the butter or lard usu- 





in pie paste 





ally needed for shortening. By care- 
ful test such a pie crust is as much 
more digestible than ordinary pie 
crust as 100 is greater than 77. 


Cereauine M'r’c Co., Cocumsus, Inp, 





AVORS FOR “THE. GERMAN.” Book 
$ a rea Sent Free. 
ARD MEY ER, 59 and 61 Fulton St., N. Y. 





| vate lady who appreciates elegance and correct style 


| monthly in six civilized languages, and has a circula- 








| Spec ific directions for furnishing rooms and houses; 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. | 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and istherefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & seh Dorchester, Mass 














. T. Taylor’s Illustrated Monthly Fas 
RA. ars about the Twentieth of every month, in ad- 


hion Report 


vance. It contains a large number of wood-cuts, rep- 
resenting the leading styles in Ladies’ Toilettes, Hats, 
Bonnets, etc., that are to be worn in Paris during the 
following months; besides this, an articieon Fashions | 
prepared for us with the greatest care by our agents 
in Paris; and many hints and information invaluable 
to the professional dressmaker, as well as to the pri- 


of dress. Single copy, 6c. Yearly subscription, 50c. 
—Imported Anglicized French Fashion Journals: Re- 
vue de la Mode (monthly). Single copy, 85c. Yearly 


subscription, $3.62. This is in many respects the most 
superior Fashion Journal in the world. It is printed 





tion all over the world. It is the chef d’aeuvre of one 
of the largest publishing houses in Paris. It is an au- 
thority in every respect on the subject of dress. From 
it there is no appeal. Its English edition is the sole 
property of this house. It contains from seventy to 
eighty uncolored cuts, a colored plate, also model sheet 
from which patterns of the illustrations may be traced 
with a wheel. For general use for dressmakers, mil- 
liners, or the family, it is without a competitor. Le 
Bon Ton and Le Moniteur de la Mode, united (month- 
ly). Single copy, 60c. Yearly subscription, $6.12. 
This journal is printed in Paris, and far surpasses 
any fashion paper ever seen in America. Its princ ipal 
attractions are four handsome, beautifully od artistic- 
ally colored steel-plates. Besides these, it contains six- 
teen pages, ten of which are devoted to wood-cuts of 
the most elaborate and fashionable designs to be worn 
in Paris, with articles of fashion, description of plates, 
and other interesting and useful matter. The whole 
is incased in a beautiful cover. 
S. T. TAYLOR, Publisher, 
930 Broadway, | N. ¥. ° 


QPPOSITION ONLY MAKES THIS CAT GROW, 








VERY BIG CAT: 


ALOGUE, but now we have two. 


PA iw hs contains 192 large pages of STAMPING 
ph R tnd , Showing about 5000 of the newest de- 
aaa many Of which are original with us. 


RT 2 contains illustrated instructions for Ken- 
Px. Painting, Lustre Painting, Lava Work, Tapes- 
try Painting, Drawn Work, Hon ton and Point Lace 
Making, Iridescent Painting, Paris Tinting, Tissue- 
Flower Making, Embroidery Stitches, Alliance Em- 
broidery, etc., etc., with numerous engravings, show- 
ing all ihat is newest and best in Fancy Work and | 
Novelties in Decoration. 


Price of either of these books, 25 cts. 


Bentley's Art Needlework, 


12 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


In ordering please mention whether Part 
1 or Part 2 is wanted, or enclose 50 cents 
for both. 


Home Decoration. 
$2.00 a Year. Sample Copy Free for Postage. 


The cheapest, most attractive, and best journal of its 
class; 16 pages fortnightly, beautifully illustrated. 





color schemes for individual rooms. Full of valuable 
hints for all interested in beautifying their homes. 

A new department is now running in the 8d volume, 
beginning San. 1, 1887. This treats of the “ Hygiene 
of the Toilet,”’ by an eminent woman physician. A 
series of articles on Natural Flowers in Decoration, 
and Floral Usages at Weddings, Christenings, Dinners, 
etc., is alzo an attractive feature, 

Subscribers’ questions answered in the paper. 

26 numbers for $2.00; six months’ and three months’ 
trial orders received at proportionate rates. Send for 
free sample copy and er circular of studies and 
art hand-books to « WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
Mention Harper's Bazar. mr W, 22d St., N. Y¥. 


E. W. PECK & CO., 
No. 927 Broadway 


(Bet. 21st and 22d Sts.), 
New York. 


BLACK STOCKINGS, 


The Celebrated Robinson Dye 
that will Positively not Stain 











the Feet or U aeemering. 


" (stablished “1877 7+) 


THE OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
Domestic Building, Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 

Practical instruction in Drawing, Painting, China, 
&c. Thorough instruction in Royal Worcester Decora- 
tion on china and materials furnished by mail. Terms: 
$1.00 for 3 hours’ lesson; $5.00 for six hours’ lesson. Cir- 
culars mailed upon application. Mention Harper's Bazar. 














Infantile Loveliness. 


No mother who loves her children, who takes pride 
in their beauty, purity, and health, and in bestowing 
uponthem achild’s greatest inheritance —a skin with- 
out blemish, and a body nourished by pure blood— 
should fail to make trial of the Curtoura Remepies. 

Curioura, the great skin cure, and Curttoura 
Soap, an exquisite skin beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and Curioura Resoivent, the new 
blood purifier, internally, are a speedy, whole- 
some, and infallible cure for every species of 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly, and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of 
hair, from pimples to scrofula. 


Have just used your Cutioura Remepies on one 
of my girls, and found it to be just what it is 
recommended to be. My daughter was all broken 
out on her head and body, and the hair commenced 
to come out. Now she is as smooth as ever she 
was, and she has only used one box of Curiouga, 
one cake of Cutiovra Soar, and one bottle of 
Curioura Resotvent. I doctored with quite a 
number of doctors, but to no avail. I am willing 
to make affidavit to the truth of the statement. 

GEORGE EAST, Macon, Mich. 





Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Resouvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer 
Drve anp Cuarmicar Co., Boston, Mass. 

$2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 
pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


BABY’S 


64 





Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by Curiovra Menioatrep Soap. 


My little son, aged eight years, has been afflicted 
with Eczema of the scalp, and at times a great por- 
tion of the body, 
It began in his ears, and extended to his scalp, 


ever since he was two years old. 


which became covered with scabs and sores, and 
from which a sticky fluid ponred ont, causing in- 
tense itching and distress, and leaving his hair 
matted and lifeless. 
skin was raw, like a piece of beefsteak. 
the hair came out and was destroyed, 
small patch was left at the back of the head. 
friends in Peabody know how my little 
suffered. At night he would scratch his head until 
his pillow was covered with blood. I used to tie 
his hands behind him, and in many ways tried to 
prevent his scratching; but it was no use, he would 
scratch. I took him to the hospital and to the best 
physicians in Peabody without snecess. About 
this time some friends, who had been cured by the 
Curtoura Remepixs, prevailed upon me try 
them. I began to use them on the 15th of January 
last. In seven mouths every particle of the disease 
was removed. Not a spot or scab remains on his 
scalp to tell the story of his suffering. His hair has 
returned, and is thick and strong, and his scalp as 
sweet and clean as avy child’s in the world. I 
wish all similarly afflicted to know that my state- 
meut is true and without exaggeration. 


CHARLES McKAY, Peabody, Mass. 
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Gradually 
until but a 
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PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by Curtovra Meptoatep Soap. 








-C. €. Shayne, 
Mannfactaring Farrier, 
108 Prince St., N. Y., 


Has marked down prices of 
fashionable Furs and Seal-skin 
Garments this season. This 
will afford a splendid oppor- 
tunity for ladies to purchase 
reliable furs direct from the 
Manufacturer at lowest possi- 
ble prices. Fashion book 
mailed free. 


Barry's 
Tricopherous ' 


FOR 
THE HAIR. 


This excellent article is admitted to be the standard 
preparation for all purposes connected with the hair. 
It prevents its falling off, eradicates scurf, dandruff, 
&c., and keeps it in the most beautiful condition. Its 
habitual use renders the use of oil, pomatum, or any 
other preparation quite superfluous. It is richly per- 
fumed with the most delicious floral fragrance, and is 
w warranted to cause new hair to grow on bald places. 


LADY AGENTS 








Ww ANTED: 


CORSET. 





Price in ere $1. 50 each 
anted to can’ ral 
ADDRESS 

SMITH. Bumaxonan, Comm. 


Sou ati 2. Agents 
discount will be made. A 


DYSPEPSIA. 


a ou Gontese bv J 


Nature, Causes, Prev entjon 
Gare, pe ts a of = 
LVIN. Ow! Mass., 
address, 





9,000,000 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 

“*DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York City. 
MADE 1 WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 
SHOPPING o oo fe Beg a 


taste, &c., without charge. For circular, references, &c. 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Ci ity. 


PURCHASING AGENC ees 


KER, 118 East 14th Street, N. ew York. 
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WORTHINGTON, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY AND 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





GbFs 


 PNER2Z0%, 
N.Y. 


Are now displaying their latest importations of 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


SPRING SUITINGS, 


Consisting of the very latest designs in pata 
STRIPE, CHEVIOTS, and PLAIN 
CLOTHS, adapted for EARLY SPRING 
or TRAVELLING GARMENTS. 

They are also receiving by every steamer mag- 
nificent lines of 


COTTON DRESS FABRICS, 


Consisting of Frére Koechlin, Sheurer-Rott, Koech- 
lin Baumgarten, de. 


FRENCH SATTEENS, 
SCOTCH GINGHAMS, &c., 


In unique and exquisite designs and colorings, com- 
prising all there is novel and stylish, and imported 
for the best City and Country Trade. 





All orders by mail promptly filled through 
Mail Order Department. 





KOCH & CO., 20th St. and 6th Ave., N.Y. 
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— SS 
AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF 


Ladies’ es Work, 
Monthly, 50cts. per r. 
Each number contains new and artistic designs and 
information worth many times the price of the paper. 


mi a = Fancy Work Journal — 


prastiogs ERICA. 
Its Corresponderice Department will be a Pans fea- 
ture. Queries and answers printed relating toevery 
kind of ladies’ work. We offer HALF RATES 
for clubs during the next 3 months, viz: 
For a Club of only 6 we will gt subscribers (at25, 
i iv 


peas oe 


Priscilla Stamping Outfit! 


Rn ed 

qual 1 outfit ever offered, It is 
furnished by the celebrated house of T. E. PARKER, 
which alone will guarantee it as represented. The 
outfit contains a choicelot of patterns, aif large and 















SMITH, & CO. 
STRAW GOODS. 





BLACK ARMURE ROYAL 
SURAHS. 


20 ARMURE ROYALS, $1.25 and $1.35 per yard; 
worth $1.50 and $1.65. 

22 SURAH, all Silk, 69e. and 79e. 

22 EXTRA QUALITY, 89¢., 98e., and $1.15. 


WOOL SURAH CHECK and STRIPE CHEVIOT, 
all colors, 5Oe. to 75. per yard. 
42-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL NUN 
50Oc. per yard; good value, T5c. 
40-inch ALL-WOOL GRENADINE, 75e. per yard ; 
good value, $1.00. 
42-inch ALL-WOOL RADZIMIRS, at 95c. per | 
yard; good value, $1.25. | 


VS VEILING, 





New Spring and Summer Catalogue 
(in press) mailed on soc ign mia 


Le Boutillier | 
Brothers, 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 
and Underwear. 


| Of 23d 


Street, 
NEW YORE. 








Lapirs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 








Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 
MAKE 
4,07 FS 
Specialty 
Powe B20n, oF 
@ ew YORK” 


LADIES’ FINE GOWNS, WRAPS, HAB- 
ITS, CORSETS, etc., 
TO ORDER at Short | Notice. 








PRESERVING 





pons Large sprays of flowers for scarf ends; large 
outline designs; tinsel designs; designs for flower 
inting; scallops; vines, &c.; also, a complete set of 
initials. Allon large sheets of pa er, with plenty 
of margin around each pattern, 1 Outfit contains 
powder pad and instruction hooks also, Parker's 
— Method of Doivig Stamping, —NO PAINT, NO 
WDER, NO DAUB, Youcan get this fine outfit 
by simply’ asking six of your friends to subscribe 
for THE MODERN V’RISCILLA at half rates; or 
SPECIAL.—This Complete Outfit for 
One Regular Subscriber at 50 CENTS. 
If you have a stamping outfit we make you 2 offers 


FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH: 


5S yearly subscriptions (club rate, 25 cents), or 
15 3-months trial subscriptions at 10cts. each. 
Other renee offered in each number of the papers 
PRISCILLA PUB. CO., Lynn, Mass. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY, 


To introduce WOODWARD’S MUSICAL 
MONTHLY ($1.00 per year) and our new Catalogue 
of Sheet Music in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20 cts. for postage, send free sam- 
ples with ten complete pieces of our very latest popular 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, full size (113g x 13 ins.), 
printed on elegant heavy music paper, and would cost 
$4.00 at music stores. We also publish the latest success, 


THE NIGHT-BIRD’S COOING. 


A very popular and beautiful waltz song mailed for 60c. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 


842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 


LADIES, Mme, JULIAN’S SPECIFIC | 


Is preter. the-only unfailing remedy for removing 
pray and pe ently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chi rms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electric ity nor any of the 

advertised pole sonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN » 48 Bast 20th St., New York. 





CORSET. 


CAUTION—Do not 
let others lead you into 
buying worthless | mita- 
tions, as this is the OR1GI- 
NAL COILED IRE 
SPRING ELASTIC Sac- 
‘TION CORSRT and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if 
not perfectly satisfactory. 

For sale by Dr¥ Goops DRALERS. or if not obtainable, 
will mail, postage paid, HRFALTH PRESBRVING, §r.15‘ 
ENGLISH SATTEEN, $1.50 ; NURSING, $:. so; ABDOMINAL, 
$2.00; MISSES, 85c. 


Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. — 


Imperial Hair Regener- 
ator, for Hair wholly 
or partially Gray. 

cakes, have malebiiseting, antoral 


| feeling, glossy, fresh, and nobody dreams 
that you color it. No lead in it, perfectly harmless 


! 






and odorless, is immediate, lasts three or six months 
or more, only has to be retouched as the hair grows 
in. It is also uneqnalied for the beard. 

We prepare the following shades: 

No. 1. Black. No. 4. Chestnut. 
| ** 2. Dark Brown. ** 5. Light Chestnut. 
} 3. Medium Brown. ** 6. Gold Blond. 

{ No. 7. Drab or Blond Cendre. 

i Price, $1.00, $2.00, and $3.00 per box. Send sample of 
hair when ordering. A little book gives full particulars. 


| Imperial Hair - Regenerator Company, 
| 54 West 23d Street, New York. 


“ 
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PEARS’ 










Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, /.2. 






F 


5g > we 


A BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 

S., Pres. 

ENGLAND, AND ALL orueR LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 

Countless Beanteons Ladies, including Mrs. Lillie Lan guy, recommend its virtues 
AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP J 

The following from the world-renowned Songstressis asample o A oh findrare of Testimonials. PJ 


Testimonial from Madame ADELINA P. a 
“T HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR 
THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION” £7 oe 2 s-sa-e_— 


Pears’ Soap is for Sale through- eee 
out the Civilized World, 









7 


SOAP. y 


OF THE Rovat Cor. or SURGEONS, 


” OTHER. 


TO « 


yf pr Se i 





echoed everywhere. 





PEARS’ SOAP—the Great English Complexion Soap—is sold throughout the 
United States and in all other parts of the world, and its praises are heard and 





JACKSON'S. 


MOURNING STORE. 
MOURNING ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


We desire to call attention to our “ MAIL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT,” which has been greatly enlarged and 
improved, and in consequence we are now able to fill all 

The advantages gained ty buying in New York are so 
great that one can i] afford to lose them if any means 
he afforded by which they may be obtained. 
ing samples, state definitely what goods are desired. 


Spring Samples Now Ready, 


The great feature of this de- 
partment will be the sending 
of all goods that amount to 
$5.00 and over free of all Mail 
or Express charges. 

This will enable persons ordering of us by mai! to 
receive their goods at exactly the same prices they 
would pay if buying in person at our counters. 


_ JACKSON'S, 


77 Broadway, bet. 9th and 10th Sts., 
NEW YORE. 


SEE YOUR DRESS AS OTHERS SEE IT, 


By using Hall’s whides 
Portable and Adjust- 
able Skirt Forms. 
Indispensable for noting 
the effect of different cos- 
[i W\ tumes, and saving fatigne 
of standing while dress is 

being draped. 
Endorsed by all the 
Mt leading fashion publish- 

4 ers. 

Sent to any address on 
receipt of $3.00. Mention 
this paper. 

Send for Circular, show- 

ing Portable Full Form 


adapted for dressmakers. 


HALL’ BAZAR FORM CO., 46 East 14th Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sov.o By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


SEED Frorat Goto, all for 2stamps. Every 
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GIVEN AWAY! A package Mixed 
Flower Seeds (500 kinds), with Parx’s 





PPLOW ee sey in, PLANTS, 


of ere choke ut Re 


with a lovely Colored 


"SOW. Philadelphia, Pa, 





flower ag rie ery ad. Tell all your frien’s. 


a. WwW. KK, Fannettsburg Pa. 
Send at paid Phe notice will not appear again. 


orders by mail with the greatest promptness and care. | 


In order- | 1; g new effect in decoration, produced in a 

















simple and easy manner by using 


“VESUVIUM.” 


For sale by Dealers in Artists’ Materials generally, 
and manufactured only by 


K. BENTLEY, 


12 W. 14th Street, New York. 


C. 


Beware of imitations. The genuine contains no oil 

or turpentine, has no unpleasant odor, requires no 

heating or mixing, and always gives satisfaction. 
Send stamp for circular. 


‘Fas. Pearsall &Co’s 


Bilo- Floss 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 





unites the lustre of FLoss SILK with the divisi- 
bility of FILosELLE. It is dyed only in their 
Unfading Eastern Dyes, which are 
identical with the Colours in Ancient Persian 
and Indian Needlework. 
Unlike ordinary modern dyes, these 
(1) will bear Continued Exposure to Light 
without Fading or Changing, 
(2) will Wash, 
(3) are the same by Gaslight as by Daylight. 
Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores through- 
out Americaand Canada. Wholesale also of the leading 
New York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Howses. 
3.—The name ‘PEARSALL’S’ and the words 
‘ UNFADING EASTERN DYES’ are on every skein. 
No other is Genuine. Imitations abou 


NEW FRENCH SATINES. 


New French Satines, best quality, choice 
Ga nat tcopcaavectadendnrineves tives 33 








MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


BROADWAY & 14th St., New York. 
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A MEDICAL OPINION. 


MISS MARY. “ WELL, JUDGING FROM HIS APPEARANCE, I SHOULD SAY HE HAD A LONG 
LIFE BEFORE HIM.” 


DR. BONES. ‘‘WRONG—QUITE WRONG; HIS LIFE IS NOT WORTH A SIX MONTHS’ PUR- 


TALL HATS AGAIN. 
FIRST CITIZEN. “WHERE ARE YOU BOUND WITH THAT PROCESSION, OLD MAN?” 
SECOND CITIZEN. “Don’T say A WORD! I’VE JUST GIVEN EACH ONE OF THEM A 


MATINEE TICKET FOR THE FRONT ROW, WE'RE GOING TO TRY AND DISCOURAGE THE BIG 
HAT BUSINESS.” 


CHASE.” 
MISS MARY. “ ARE YOU ATTENDING HIM, DR. BONES?” 








FACETIZ. 
COLOR TELLS. 
“ Erwna’m, does de good book say dat we are made 
ob de dust ?” 
“Yes, Auguetns—yes, sah !—and dat we must return 
to de dust.” 
“Yah! yah! yah! 


, Is dat eo? Well, den, I guess it 
must be coal-duat.” 


AND SO HE DID. 
My ears and toes were nearly froze, 
And hers were freezing too; 
A biting blast came sharp and fast— 
Good gracious, how it blew! 


We stood beside the chute-like slide, 
To make our tenth descent; 

A need of rext made me protest, 
But she would not relent. 


A flash of fire, of wrathfal ire, 
Beneath her brows were hid; 
“ Oh, let me slide,” she loudly cried. 
I did! F. i. 8. 





Hi 
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FAREWELL. 


Yon’ve been a warm true friend to me 
These many, many years; 

But now the last sad hour has come; 
I part from you with tears. 


Well I remember, long ago, 
One snowy winter's night, 

The time I proudly brought you home, 
Pressed to my bosom tight. 


Alas! that all your grace should flee, 
And all the perfect charms ; 

Yet happy moments I have known 
In those once shapely arms. 


Yon used to wear a modest look, 
But now are seedy quite; 

You have a dissipated air 
Of roaming late at night. 


Now arm in arm to walk with you 
I feel ashamed and shy ; 

It's really best that we should part. 
Good-by, old coat—good-by. E. D. P. 


FeARt 
ft ) 


NEVER KEEPS ANYTHING. 
**T say, old man, you know Miss Greene very well. 
Does she keep Lent?” 
“Keep it? Why, my dear fellow, she’s a most noto- 
rious gossip; she never keeps anything; she gives ev- 
erything away.” eee sae ate 


A LENTEN DENIAL. 


A dimly lighted little room— 
A lover and bis lass— 
A low sweet voice within the gloom, 
“TI guess we'll give up gas.” . 
en 8 
AN OBJECT FOR PITY. 
Viustror. “ And is there nothing for you to eat in the 
honse ?” 
Soorarist. “‘ Not a bite, ma’am, have we tasted for 
twinty-four hours.” 
Visitor (sympathetically). “* Why, what is the trou- 
ble?” 
Soorarist. “* Well, yon see, my wife has had the 
rheumatics, so she ’ain’t been able to take in no wash- 
in’.” 


> 
Ss. 








FIRST FANCY-DRESS BALL OF THE SEASON AT BLACKVILLE, 





OUR FIRST MEETING. 
(Serremprr 4, 1886.} 
Cozily rolled in a blanket, 
All in the vivid glare 
Of the grate, lay the new-born baby, 
Upon the rocking-chair. 


As they drew aside one corner 
I heard his feeble cries, 

While he was at me peeping 
Out of his soft blue eyes. 


He looked about in wonder, 
And as his wonder grew, 

From his rose of a baby monthlet 
His dimpled thumb he drew. 


And then by his gaze so searching, 
And by a laughing “* goo,” 
I felt that he asked this question: 
“Who in the world are you?” R. K.M. 
pS 


Between Scylla and Charybdis is no longer popular 
It is between St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


4 WOW 


4 





SUPPLEMENT. 


HARPE, RS BAZAR. 








THE CITY OF TURIN. 
See illustration on double-page of Supplement. 


‘PVHOSE who love the sacred cause of the rights 

and liberties of nations, and those who have 
ever loved Italy for her glorious gifts of genius 
inthe arts, in literature, and in commercial in- 
dust? and her civic virtue and valor displayed 
in medieval and modern history, will always 
cherish a peculiar affection for “ the Etrurian 
Athens’; and they were glad, in 1835, to see the 
new Italian kingdom seated for a time at Flor- 
ence. It was inevitable that when, in 1870, the 
French garrison of Rome was finally withdrawn, 
the newly restored independence and unity of the 
nation should be crowned by installing its gov- 
ernment, as every Italian patriot had long desired, 
in the most renowned city of the world, the ancient 
seat of empire and centre of Latin civilization, 
both secular and religious. The generation now 
growing old has especial reason for bestowing 
upon Turin, the capital of Piedmont, a due share 
of patriotic gratitude. It was there, from the de- 
feat of Novara in 1849 to the lamented death of 
Cavour in 1861, that the “ Re Galantuomo,” Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, and the great statesman who has 
just been named, the boldest, the ablest, the 
truest to a noble purpose, among the politicians 
of his time, supported by the brave, intelligent, 
and faithful Piedmontese, nobles, citizens, and 
peasants, rallied around the standard of national 
independence all that could serve that cause from 
the Alps to the Adriatic Sea. “Taking for our 
model,” as Cavour said in a private letter to one 
of his English admirers, “ the free institutions of 
England, Upper Italy has been enabled to estab- 
lish herself in such a manner as to prove the 
capacity of the nation for self-government, and 
to earn the confidence of Europe.” Turin, the 
head-quarters of a governmental administration 
nowhere surpassed in efficiency, with a Parlia- 
ment comprising many of the best men from 
Lombardy and Venice, from Tuscany, 
Modena and Romagna, and from the “ Two Sici- 
lies,” with a small territory full of tokens of 
thriving industry and material improvement, and 
with a small army whose courage and discipline 
grew firmer, instead of failing, under the blows 
of military disaster, saved the hopes of the strug- 
gling nation. 

Our large engraving presents a view of the city 
of Turin, looking northward from the terrace of 
the Capuchin Monastery on the hill rising at the 
opposite bank of the Po. It extends on the right 
hand to the Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele and the 
principal bridge; on the left hand, not quite to 
the Corso del Re, so that it does not include the 
Valentino Park, west of the city, where the exhi- 
bition buildings were erected. The population 
of Turin has increased of late years, and is now 
over two hundred thousand. The main street of the 
city is the Via di Po, running up from the Piazza 
Vittorio Emmanuele to the Piazza Castello. In 
the centre of the Piazza Castello stands the old 
palace, its antiquity disguised by an eighteenth- 
century false front of Corinthian pilasters with an 
over-decorated architrave, known as the Palazzo 
Madama. Itis so called from having been the resi- 
dence, in 1718, of Madame the Dowager Duchess 
of Savoy, mother of Victor Amadeus II. In front 
of this palace is a monument of white marble, 
representing a warrior fighting in defence of a 
banner, which was erected by the Milanese after 
the war of Italian Liberation in 1859, as a token 
of gratitude for the services of the Piedmontese 
army. The Royal Palace, in which all the Kings 
of Sardinia resided, and where the late King of 
Italy lived previously to the removal of the capi- 
tal from Turin, is a plain edifice of brick at the 
northeast angle of the Piazza Madama. Adjacent 
to this, in a very confined space, rises the py- 
ramidal cupola with the lofty square turret and 
shaft of the Cathedral, which is sufficiently con- 
spicuous in our view; and the Church of Corpus 
Domini is in the same quarter, which is the old 
and crowded part of the city. The modern part 
of Turin, lying west of Via di Po and the Piazza 
Vittorio Emmanuele, is laid out with strict regu- 
larity, its long, wide, straight streets crossing 
each other at right angles and at equal in- 
tervals, as in a new city of the United States. 
The main thoroughfare of this part is the Via 
Roma, which leads southwest from the Piazza 
Castello through the Piazza San Carlo and the 
Piazza Carlo Felice to the railway station: this 
would be at’ the extreme left of the view in our 
engraving. A parallel line of street, from the 
Piazza Castello, traverses the handsome square 
of the Piazza Carlo Alberto, embellished with 
Morochetti’s fine equestrian bronze statue of King 
Charles Albert. Close to this, in a separate piaz- 
za, is the Palazzo Carignano—a rather quaint 
brick building, which was, twenty-five years ago, 
and during twelve years preceding, the best 
school of patriotic politics then existing on the 
continent of Europe. 

Those who are best acquainted with contempo- 
rary history will most readily admit that the work 
done by Count Cavour and his associates was 
about the best piece of political work in their 
time—as good, perhaps, as that done by George 
Washington in America a hundred years ago. It 
is well that the Italian nation should repay this 
debt with special tokens of regard for Turin. 


Parma, 
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Tone, Touch Workmanstip, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











INJUSTICE CORRECTED. 


Convincina Verirication or Wipecast Pvusric 
STATEMENTS. 
From the Philadelphia Call. 

In common with many publishers and editors, 
we have been accustomed to look upon certain 
statements which we have seen in our columns 
as merely adroit advertising. 

Consequently we feel justified in taking the 
liberty of printing a few points from a private 
letter recently received from one of our largest 
patrons, as a sort of confession of faith to our 
readers. We quote: 


“We have convinced ourselves that by telling 
what we know to be true, we have produced at 
last a permanent conviction in the public mind. 
Seven years ago we stated what the national dis- 
ease of this country was, and that it was rapidly 
increasing. Three years ago we stated that a 
marked check had been given it. 

“The statistics of one of the largest life in- 
surance companies of this country show that 
in 1883 and 1884 the mortality from kidney 
disorders did not increase over the previous year 
other companies stated the same thing. It is 
not presumptuous for us to claim credit for 
checking these ravages. 

“Seven years ago we stated that the condition 
of the kidneys was the key to the condition of 
health; within the past five years all careful 
life insurance companies have conceded the 
truth of this statement, for, whereas ten years 
ago chemical analysis to determine the condi- 
tion of the kidneys was not required, to-day 
millions of dollars in risks are refused, because 
chemical examination discovers unsuspected dis- 
eases of the kidneys, 

“Seven years ago we stated that the ravages 
of Bright’s Disease were insignificant compared 
with other unsuspected disorders of the kidneys 
of many misleading names; that ninety-three 
per cent. of human ailments are attributable to 
deranged kidneys, which fills the blood with uric 
acid, or kidney poison, which causes these many 
fatal diseases. 

“The kidney poison is the real cause of the 
majority of cases of paralysis, apoplexy, heart 
disease, convulsions, pneumonia, consumption, 
and insanity; over half the victims of consump- 
tion are first the victims of diseased kidneys. 

“When the recent death of an honored ex- 
official of the United States was announced, his 
physician said that although he was suffering 
from Bright’s Disease, that was not the cause 
of death. He was not frank enough to admit 
that the apoplexy which overtook him in his 
bed was the fatal effect of the kidney poison in 
the blood, which had eaten away the substance 
of the arteries and brain; nor was Logan’s pliy- 
sician honest enough to state that his fatal rheu- 
matism was caused by kidney acid in the blood. 

“If the doctors would state in official reports 
the original cause of death, the people of this 
country would be alarmed, yea, nearly panic- 
stricken, at the fearful mortality from kidney 
disorders.” 








The writers of the above letter give these 
facts to the public simply to justify the claims 
that they have made, that “if the kidneys and 
liver are kept in a healthy condition by the use 
of Warner’s Safe Cure, which hundreds of thou- 
sands have proved to be a specific, when all 
other remedies failed, and that has received the 
endorsement of the highest medical talent in 
Europe, Australasia, and America, many a life 
would be prolonged, and the happiness of the 
people preserved. It is successful with so many 
different diseases because it, and it alone, can re- 
move kidney poison from the blood through the 
kidneys.” 

Our readers are familiar with the preparation 
named. 

Commendation thereof has often appeared in 
our columns, 

We believe it to be one of the best, if not the 
best, ever manufactured. We know the propri- 
etors are men of character and influence, 

We are certain they have awakened a wide- 
spread interest in the public mind concerning 
the importance of the kidneys. We believe with 
them that they are the key to health, and that 
for their restoration from disease and mainte- 
nance in health, there is nothing equal to this 
great remedy. 

The proprietors say they “do not glory in this 
universal prevalence of disease, but having started 
out with the purpose of spreading the merits of 
Warner’s Safe Cure before the world, because it 
cured our senior proprietor, who was given up by 
doctors as incurable, we feel it our duty to state 
the facts and leave the public to its own infer- 
ences. We point to our claims, and to their 
public and universal verification with pride, and 
if the public does not believe what we say, we 
tell them to ask their friends and neighbors 
what they think about our preparations.” 

As stated above, we most cordially commend 
the perusal of this correspondence by our readers, 
believing that in so doing we are fulfilling a 
simple public obligation, 


** STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CoO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York; 

1199 BROADWAY,N. Y.; 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 


DYE, OLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. Dresses Cleaned and 
Dyed without ripping. Goods received and returned 
by mail and express; also, called for and delivered 
free within city limits. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR and PRICE-LIST. 











10,000 ACENTS WANTED! 
Dr. ScoTr’s ELECTRIC CORSETS AND BELTS. 


Corsets, $1, $1.50, $2, $3. Belts, $3. Nursing Corset, $1.50. Abdominal Corset, $3. 
Probably, never since the invention of Corsets, has so large a demand been created as now 
exists for Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets and Belts. 
City of New York alone are now wearing them daily. 
well or ill, should daily wear either the Corset or 


OUR CORSETS ARE DOUBLE-STITCHED AND WILL NOT RIP. 


Over three thousand families in the 
Every | ae Woman, 
elt. 





If you have any pain, ac he, 
do not “feel up to the mark, 
They cannot and do not injure like medicine. 
felt in wearing them. 
the first week, more fr 
ful curative powers are felt. 








or ill-feeling from any cause, 

"if you suffer from disease, 

Always do ing good, never harm. 

There is no waiting a long time for results; 

yuently the first day, and often even during the first hour they are worn, their wonder- 
Every mail or ings us testimonials like the following: 


if you seem “pretty well,” yet lack energy and 
we beg you to at once try these re ‘markable curatives 
There is no shock or sensation 
electro-magnetism acts quickly: generally 





The mind becomes active, the 
nerves and sluggish circulation 
are stimulated, and all the old- 
time hes 1d good feeling 
comes back. They are 
structed on scientific 

les, ee rd ting an exhilar: ate 

ng, health-giving current to 
the whole system. Professional 

men assert that there is hardly \) 

a disease which Electricity or 
Magnetism may not benefit or 
cure, and they daily practise 
the same, as your own physi- 
cian will inform you. 


THE CELEBRATED Dr. W. A, 
HAMMOND, of New York, for- 
merly Surge on-Ge neral of the 
U. S. Army, lately lectured 
upon this subject, and advised 
all medical men to make trial 
of these agencies, deseribing at 
the same time most remarkable 
eures he had made, even in 
eases which would seem hope- 
less. 








The Corsets do not differ in 
appearance from those usually 
worn; we substitute our flat 
steel magnetods in place of the 
ordinary corset steels. ' 
Corsets are nearly ¢ 
charged, differing 
quality and design. \ 
elegant in shape and_ finish, 
made after the best Freneh 
pattern, and warranted satis- 
story in every respect. Our 
Belts for both gents and ladies 
are the genuine Dr, Scott's, and 
are reliable. 





are 






Scott's 





The prices are as follows: $1, Dr 
$1.50, $2 and $3 for the Corsets 2 
and $3 each for the Belts. The 
accompanying cut represents 
our $3 Abdominal Satteen Cor- MRS. L. C. 
set. We have also a beautiful Frene h-shaped satteen 
Corset at $5 and a short satteen Corset at $2. The $1 
and $1.50 goods are made of fine Jean, eles xant = shape, 
strong and durable. Nursing Corset, $ ses’, 7. 
All are double stitched. Gent’s and Ladies? ‘Be Its, $3 
each; Ladies’ Abdominal Supporter,an invaluable ar- 
ticle, $12. We make ali these Corsets in dove and 
white only. They are sent out in a handsome box, ac- 
companied by a silver-plated 
Electro-Magietic influence ean be tested. We will 
send either kind to any address, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, with = cents added for packing ¢ 
registration, and we guarantee safe delivery into v 
hands, Remit in Post-offic “e Money-order, aft, 
Check, or in Currency by Registered Letter at our rie k. 
In ordering, kindly mention this paper, and state 
exact size of corset ust tally worn. 

Make all remittances a able to GEO. A. SCOTT, 
842 BROADWAY, NEW RK. 

N. B.—Each article is stamped with the English coat- 
of-arms, and the name of the aman THE PALL 
MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATIO 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, 
Scott’s Electric Tooth Brushes, 
ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER, 















$1.00, 1.50, 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 


PAY, QUICK SALES, Sa: 
















NEWARK, N. Y. 

Electric 

ntirely cured me of mus- 

cular rheumatism, and alsoof é 

severe case of he adac he. 
M 


compass by which the! « 


Corsets ELEGANCE led. I have felt uncommonly 
well since wearing them, and 
can contidently recommend 
them. FLORA E, COLE, 
ENCER, 


$2.00, 82.50, a 00 ; 
50 cents; Insoles, 50 cents ; J 
50 cts.; LUNG AND NE 


The Dry Goods Trade supplied by H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., New York, Sole Wholesale Agents. Remit- 
tances for single articles and applications for Canvassing Agents’ Terms must be made 
ONLY to GEORGE A. SCOTT, No. 842 Broadway, New York. 

t"A_Good, Live Canvassing Agent WANTED in your town 14 these 


ghiondidiy advertised and best selling goods inthe market. LIB 
ion guaranteed. 


Hollis Centre, Me. 

I suffered severely from back 

trouble for years, and found 

no relief till Ll wore Dr. Scott's 

Electric Corsets. They cured 

me. and I would not be without 
them, Mrs. H. D. BENSON, 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Electric Corsets 
much relief. 1 
years with breast 
trouble, without finding any 
benetit from other remedies. 
They are invaluable. 
Mrs. JAS, CAMPBELL. 


Dr. Scott's 
have given me 
suffered four 


DeWitt, N. Y. 





ter who 
had not been dressed for a 
year. She has worn Dr. Scott's 


Electric Corsets for two weeks, 
and is nowable tobe dressed 
and sit up most of the time. 
MELVA J. DoE, 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
I found Dr. Scott's Electric 
Corsets possessed miraculous 
power in stimulating and in- 
Vigorating my enfeebled body, 
. and the Hair Brush bad a magic 
effect on my scalp. 
Mr E. SNYDER, 
Fancy Goods Dealer. 


So. Abington, Mass. 





Dr. Scott 
are very . i 
* ho Electric rsets. They 
ae ave given us great satisfac- 





+ a For weak 


HEALTH 


stomach and 
ervousness they are unexcel- 


Niles, Mich. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have cured me of acute 
dyspepsia, from which L had suffered for eight years. 
His Electric Hair Brush cures my headache every 
time. Mrs. WM. H. PEAK. 


Princeton, Minn. 
Your Corsets have accomplished wonders in my 
ase was previously incapacitated, and could not 
help myself. TI have worn your Corsets now for two 
weeks, and Z am able to be up and around helping todo 
housework, . My friends are astonished. With 
many thanie occ. JULIA J, MCFARLAND, 


Streator, Ills. 


Dr. Seott—Your Electric Corsets are beautiful in ap- 
pearance, wonderful in effect, and elegant in fit and 
finish. M. J. BRIGGS. 

2121 Henrietta St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Scott of rheuma- 


Your Corset has cured me 
tism of and around the kidneys. W.H. UPJonn, 


Flesh Brushes, &3.00 ;Dr. 
ct ‘ST PROTECTOR, %3.00 
RVE INVIGORA’ TORS, 85 & B10. 


RAL 


Apply at once, Geo. A. Scott .¥. 


t, 842 B’ ty, N I 
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SEEDS {0558 


FRUITo* ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES 


OR ANYTHING IN THE NURSERY LINE, 
for our valuable FREE a the | 21 LAOS Nae yrs 
33d Y 700 A 


without first writing 


BEST we ever issued, containing the Rarest New and 


Cuoiest OW THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. PAINESULLE, OHIO. 





Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields 


are Elastic, Seam- 
less, Waterproof, 
Absorbent, Odor- 
less, Strong, yet 
\ Soft as Kid,do not 
) Wrinkle, Chafe, 
hor Rip. Can 
} Washed. 
the only Seam- 
# less Shield made. 
The sales are five 
times that of any 
other Shield made 
in the United 
States or Europe. 
‘ Beware “> 
itations. 
Pat.in U.S. and Europe. Genuine goods 
are stamped with the trade-mark * Canfield.°° 
Infringements will be rigorously prosecuted. 
Samples sent free on payment of 30 cents. 


Canfield Rubber Co., 7 Mercer St., N 


be 





- ¥. 
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BLACKING 


PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


-+ HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+~ 
AT THE XEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other, 
ene. H. WOOD & om, Manufacturers, Boston. 








An unemployed person, 
of either sex, in own locality, for 
the successful business of an old 
firm; Hberal stated sala References 








ry: 
exchanged. AM. MFG. HOUS?, 14 Barclay St., N. ¥. 


This is | 











| YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER, 


¢ to the diagonal E. TY of the cloth (which —t oo 
can “oxeluaivety) the "Saad requires no break 


™"S 
FITS PERFECTLY rim 
TIM 
Money returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not found the most 
PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMPO RTABL 
ever worn. See that Yatisi stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold by alk 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.86 and upwards, 


CROTTY BROS., CHICACO, ILL. 
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ENGLISH PLUM. PUDDING 


r than home made. M onveni nt ap CM _ 
| byte gmical. A Rich Dessert that is a Siware oe 
ty of Every Can is @earenect,” 
No solder used inside the can. No acid ever used in sold dering, 
If your grocer don’t keep it, write to us. : 
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Monte Viso, 12.670 feet Sacra di San Michele. Mont Cenis, 6950 feet. Roche-Melon, 11,660 feet. 
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THE CITY OF TURIN. 
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Cimarella, 11,000 feet. Levanna, 12,075 feet. Grand Paradis, 13,780 feet. Monte Rosa, 
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gas You can have the Philadelphia LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


mailed to any address for 6 months, FOR ONLY 
either stamps or silver—a small sum of money. If you will 
read it 6 months, you will not be without it afterwards. 


25c. 





Josiah Allen at Saratoga 





THE 
PHILADELPHIA 


By Josiah Allen’s Wife. 


ple, yet tender and pure in moral. The L 


A SERIES oF SKETCHES WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Extremely humorous, full of keen wit, brilliant hite, 
and nd sharp criticiams on the weaknesses of fashionable 


HOME JOURNAL is elegantly illus- 


rated and handsomely printed, and is filled with original matter only, written expressly for its 


columns by such well-known writers as 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Marion Harland, 


Rose Terry Cooke, 


Christine Terhune Herrick, 


Will Carleton, The famous Poet, —: JUNE, The famous fashion writer. 


It has the Largest Circulation of any 


published in the United States, 


oveR 400,000 COPIES OF EACH ISSUE BEING PRINTED. 


WE SEND FREE Sew anaor 


STA 


TFIT 


To any person sending us only four subscribers for 6 mos., at 25e. each; or we will send this Outfit 


and the Ladies’ H 


ome Journal one year for only $1. :00. 


Our new 1887 Outfit was designed 


expressly for our subscribers only, by Mrs. KNAPP, Editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


1.00: ainting, and every 
y 8S. 


{THE OUTFIT CONTAINS potterns for every branch of needlework and flower 
s the full working size. 


The several Flannel 


ttern 
Rxirt patterns are cach ion enough to stamp a breadth of flannel at once without 
removing the pattern, and the scallops have the corners turned. The Outfit con- 
BOTH itains (new) a beautiful § roy of Roses, wide enough for the end of a Table Cover, an 


jentirely new design for t 


jcorner of a Table Spread, or a Tidy; 


e Tinsel work ; several 


wey! each long enough for ‘the 


and the alphabet is large enough for Towels, 


|Napkins, Handkerchiefs or Hat bands. 
OUTFIT Each Outfit is accompanied by directions for doing sometes by Parker’s 
new patent method without paint or powder. Address 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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This most exquisite of Toilet Preparations. the vit- 
tues of which have caused it to be in demand in all 
Civilized Cauntries, stands 

PRE-EMINENT FOR PRODUCING A 
so It is acknowledged by thousands of 
ladies who have used it daily for many 
years to be the only preparation that does not roughen 
the skin, burn, chap, or leave black spots in the pores, 
er otherdiscolorations All concinde by saying: “ Itis 


riemat SEAUTIFUL fcc 


for the skin I 

used.” “ It isthe only article I can use without making 
my skin smart and rough.” “After having tried every 
article, | consider your Medicated Cc mpiexion Powder 
the best, and I cannot do withoutit.” Soild by ali Drug- 


Sects“ yates COMPLEXION | 


Goods Dealers. 


FOR THE FAIR SEX. | 


The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, so dainty and refined, 
is a most exquisite toilet prepara- 
tion. It is the admiration of thou- 
sands of lovely American women 
who owe their beauty to its con- 
stant use. It will add brilliancy to 
a maiden’s charms, and make the 
complexion as soft, transparent, 
and pure as an infaut’s. To the 
fair sex who pride themselves on 
having the most delicate skins, this 

y toilet powder is becoming distin- 

= = guished, and is found among other 
fashionable surroundings upon the toilet tables of the 
élite. The Lablache Face Powder is for sale by all drng- 
gists, or wil] be mailed to any address on receipt of a 50- 
cent postal note. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfum- 
ers, and sole propeis tors, 34 West Street, Boston, Mass, 


No preparation ever aootase ed gives such 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 
Skin, as 

ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 

Take no other until you have tried it. 
You will be delighted with it, and say it is 
far superior to anything you ever used. Is 
not Sticky or Greasy. Einceatty Perfumed. 
Has the largest sale of any article of the 
kind in America. Sold by Druggists. 


LOVELY 


CARD 
FREE! 





Our booklet of samples bean- 
tiful name cards free to all. 
Send 2 stamps for mail. Ele- 
gant prizes for on agents. 
Address HOLLEY CARD CO., 

Meriden, Conn. 
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BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
ae 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


C. P. a la Siréne 


PARISIAN 
CORSETS. 


Sold exclusively by 
the Bon Marcut 
in Paris. For sale 
here, by the leading 
Retail Houses. 


Our ** Chanut’? Gloves, Imported directly ous 
our Factory in Paris, are recommended for their high 
degree of excellence, and ladies will find it to their 
advantage to try our own make, which is acknowl- 
edged to be superior in fit, elegance, and durability. 

All our Gloves are repaired free of charge. 

Price-list and Color Card sent on application. 

J. M. CHANUT & CIE. 

PARIS, 107 AVENUE D’ORLEANS. 

NEW YORK, COR. 5TH AVE. & 14TH ST. 

BOSTON, 3 TEMPLE PLACE. 

BALTIMORE, !6 NORTH CHARLES ST. 


CAPITOLE 


Poudre Veloutine and Fountain of Beauty 


Produces a magnificent transparent complexion. 
removes all blemishes at once. MIEESSALINA 
accomplishes that marvellous shade of light chestnut- 
brown hair. The best Druggist, Dry Goods, Toilet, 
and Human Hair Emporiums keep a full line. Sam- 
ples and Capitoles Book, “‘ How to me Beautiful,” 
sent gratis to any address. Wholesale and Retail, at 
A. oe 34 East 14th St. 


CATARRH FREE 








le treatment 
Co., Newark, N.J. 


Cured, 
B.S. PR ey 











Soenold 
Constitlke K 2 


EVENING DRESS FABRICS, 
MOUSSELINE SOIE, 


EMBROIDERED NETS, GRENADINES, 
WHITE AND COLORED CREPES, 
SILKS, SATINS, 
GOLD AND SILK BROCADES, ETC. 


i 
sae. AS 1 9th ot. 


. ame —_ mrs 


Vig 0 





col RSETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 


TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed ; 
duced ; the Form Developed; Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s First * =p acat 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. C 














Prof. McLean, of the College of Chemuary, recom- | 


mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 
(Mention this Paper.) 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
ular favorite for dressing 
prods Sonborting’ pa tom when 
y, and ee Da 
Ty cksasbes the scalp, stops the 
ae falling, and is sure to please, 
S0c. and $1.00 at Dr uggists. 


HINDERCORNS. 


Thesafest, and best cure for Corns, Buni 
Stopsallpain. Ensures comfort to the feet. Never 
tocure. 15 cents at a. x 


FAVORS. 


As large dealers and manufacturers of Novelties and 
Fancy Goods, we possess superior facilities for secur- 
ing inexpensive articles suitable for Favors for the 
“German” and “card parties.” These, in addition to 
the regular Cotillion Favors imported from Paris and 
Dresden, enable us to show the largest assortment of 
low and medium priced goods in the United States. 
Catalogue sent on receipt of stam a % — 

WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 

Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 

tings, Moles, and Super- 

tifled. The Form developed. 

Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 

and restored. Interesting Book and 
beautiful.”—Gopry’s Lany’s Book. 

MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 

Correspondence confidential. Mention this paper. 


solicited. OWEN, MOOR 
Portland, Maine. 
| | finous Hair permanently 
removed. Complexions beau- 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 

“We recommend Mme. Velaro to ali who would be 
66 G” 

PARTED BAN 
Made of natural CURLY LY Hal r, 
teed “beco: es 

















sen’ .D. an 
the m’fr for ll Hlust’d rice Lists 
E. E.Burnham, 71 State-st.( ‘Cent’l Music Hall)Chicago 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR'S 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to 8. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, 1 N. Y. 


DEAF ESS Its causes, and new and suc- 


cessful CURE at your own 
Ls oe one who was deaf 
twenty-eight yea! by most of the nc 
ts without benotit wie ured himsel7 in three 
months, ay since then hun others, Full 


t on applicatio 
perch S. PAGE, Ne. 4l West Sist St., New York City. 








GOR rriene on OR 


Wr ESTABLISHED 1847 








CURPRESERVES 2 JELLES 
oURHMNGE MEAT LONPUDDING 


OUR SALAD DRESSING&NEW PROCESS CR 


GIVE TONE TO we most ODEST REPAST , 


OLIVESCAPERS AND-BRANDY FRUITS 


ADDED THERETO TRANSFORM IT INTO AFEAST. 


FORSALE BY THE LEADNGGROCERS 0 wr THE AMERICAN CONTINENT 
ANYARTICLE YOURGROGER CANO WEWILL JE YOU SEND FORA’ 
PRIC ul s Tt. 











Flesh Increased or Re- | 








Home ART Work. 


Art Interchange, the only practical art work 
published, makes the foliow in, 
AL OFFERS, F¢ on A BRIEF PERIOD. 
If this advertisement be sent with 


ONE DOLLAR 


we will send you at once Three (s) Onteres Plates and 
Six (6) Issues of The Art Inte e, full of instruc- 
tion in Embroidery, Painting, ¢ ving, jrass Hammerin 
etc. Also 7 (6) ange pattern ou rm pe ements, full work- 
ing size. The three 


— 


The 
Journal 
SPEC 


of J Po ee aint, (red) 
6 20 inches x 14 inches.) 
PP ernie Tea,” Figure Study 
by Perey Moran (size 13% in. x 10 in.) 
Study of Snowballs (size ames in.) 
Or if this advertisement be sent with 


$1.85 


-five cts. more, we will send you Seven (7) 
Plates and Fittee een (15) issues of The ATT 
INTERCHANGE; also Fift (15) large pattern cupp 
ments for e <i RS ry, carving or other art work, tull 
working size. The seven colored plates are as Toliow > 
Decorative Panel *‘ Birds and Blossoms,” 
very large (size 29x1214 in.) 
Norw cy gg Peasant Girl. 
in.) by T. de Thulstrup, 
outers pe Yellow Roses (14x11 in.) 
Study of Grapes (13x10 in.) 
ad Fpsher Girl,” Figure Study 
- Satterlee (13x10 in.) 
a Bd View,” by E. Moran, 
size 20 inches x 14 inches,) and 
Study of Dogwood (in x 14 in.) 
a jn INTERCHANGE costs only $8.00 
ves 5 i 18 colored plates and 26 numbers. 
SIMPLE p- ~ 0L5 i handsome colored plate, <0e, 
Illustrated FREE. Address 
WM. WHITLOCK, Pub., 


only eight 
Colored 


@ year and 


Mention this paper. 


CORSETS 


po ges themselves to 
the form of the wearer ield with every 
movement so that it is impossible to break 

steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
fun after three weeks’ wear. Try them 
once and you wil wear nt other. ne ee for 
worthless imitat mh pee at the 4 is 
on the box, ALSO 0U JARANTEE, For sale by 
all leading dry goods vhs ers. 


CHICAGO CORSET C0., 
___Chtoago. u., and Tew York City. 


WILBUR'’S 








late for family use. 
A. uable for Dyspeptics 
your dealer, or send (0) stamps 


4 Childre: Bes 
Foe eet ee nO. WILBUR & Sohn, Philadelphia. 
FOR 


CURE "i: DEAF 


Peck’s PaTENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED EaR Drums 
Perfectly Restore the Hearing, and 

work of the natural dram. Invisible, commfortel 

always in position, All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni- 
nas FREE, Address F, HISCOX, 83 Broadway, N. Y. 


Requires not eae 








DR. HUMPHREYS’ Book, 144 Pages, 
Cloth, with Steel Engraving, 
Mailed Free, Address, HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109 Fulton Street, N. Y. 





[22a D> 
Saag crn AT neTAlL AT /ATWHOLESILE PRICES 
TOKOLOG 


The Ma 4 
_Goth, 





yogi LADIES GUIDE 
Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 


best book for EN Sample s free, 
$2.00; ; Morocco, "PS Miiany PUB. COvsChiewno. 


FREE See 


od return mail. Fall [Woscebgion 
Moody’s New Tailor of BD 


ress 
Cutting. MOODY &¢ co, ‘Cincinnati, 0. 





